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FRANCE. 


' HILE the obsequious official French press 

boasts of the popularity of the new army organ- 
ization law, the red flag is hoisted in the south by 
young men who refuse to be enrolled in the Garde 
Mobile. While the minister of finance is preparing 
to put a new loan into the market, pamphlet after pam- 
phlet appears to enlighten the country about the im- 
mense sums which it pays for a purely personal 
government. The danger may not be immediate. 
The socialistic character of the Toulouse and Bor- 
deaux disturbances must necessarily rally round the 
Emperor all who have anything to lose, and the 
French finances can perhaps endure to be even more 
severely taxed than they have been, but as symp- 
toms of the growing popular dissatisfaction they 
deserve, nevertheless, serious attention. The nation 
and the army are now both in that state of feverish 
excitement which is in France invariably the precursor 
of war orrevolution. It may, therefore, be interesting 
to look alittle closer into the two leading causes of 
this wide-spread discontent—the army law and the de- 
ficit which necessitates the new loan. 

When the unexpected results of the Prusso-Aus- 
trian campaign in 1866 decided the Emperor to re- 
organize the army, he first wished to adopt the Prus- 
sian model. It had in its favor the economy ofa short 
term, for a service of three years admits of early 
marriages and causes less loss of time to the laboring 
classes. But his scheme met with a determined 
resistance on the part of the marshals and the rural 
population. The former wanted a more easily mobil- 
ized army, while the latter did not like to forego their 
chance of escaping the draft. The present law, 
which prolongs the service two years, gives a yearly 
contingent of 100,000 men, and increases the standing 
army from 700,000 to 900,000 men. But as, in the 
event of a foreign war, France needs a large garrison, 
the law further provides that those who have escaped 
the draft shall turn out and drill for twenty days every 
year. To render this home guard at once available, 
the law was in this:particular made retrospective four 
years. That sucha system should have been found 
exceedingly oppressive must be self-evident. The 
minister of war attempted to represent the new 
scheme as an improvement and a fairer equalization 
of the military burden, but he could not bring others 
to share these views. No casuistry could disguise 
the fact that it withdraws 200,000 more men from 
production to be supported at the public expense, and 
the demonstrations in southern France proved that 
the masses were not deceived. Optimists argued in 
vain that the government would now be constrained, 
in return, to admit the people to a larger share of civil 


‘liberty. The press and the assembly laws speedily 


dispelled that illusion. Imperialism is certainly not 
altogether a despotism, but it is none the less incom- 
patible with all true progress. The Emperor is 
thoroughly convinced that the French, and especially 
at this juncture, would only use their freedom against 
him. To remain quiescent at such critical time was, 
of course, impossible, and Ollivier’s alternative—/a /ib- 
erté ou la guerre—contains therefore a profound truth. 
The real danger of a war lies far more in the domestic 
condition of France than in the precarious state of 
affairs in the East, or elsewhere. To charge the Em- 
peror with the deliberate design to provoke a European 
war would be doing him injustice ; on the contrary, he 
is aware that such a step might imperil his dynasty, 
while it could in no material way benefit France. Yet 
circumstances may force him to resort to this despe- 
tate expedient, as, indeed, they have already done in 
the second Roman expedition. Nobody will suspect 
Napoleon of being a bigoted supporter of old tradi- 
tions. Pio Nono has spoken of him as a Judas. The 
sentiment of the great majority of the French, who are 

more clerical than one would suppose from the 
tone of the Paris journals, compelled him, however, to 





break with Italy and drew from Rouher the pregnant 
declaration of the 5th of December. Napoleon is, as 
we have already remarked, no autocrat. He is a 
Czsar who must carefully feel the public pulse, and be 
guided accordingly. The nation is consequently re- 
sponsible for the direction in which he leads it. 
Twenty years ago the Parisians exiled Louis Philippe 
because he denied them privileges that no one would 
dream attainable now ; but in truth the July monarchy 
fell because it was not a strong government in the 
French sense of the word. France requires a govern- 
ment which is not only capable of protecting all inter- 
ests but which will direct, spur on, and instruct the peo- 
ple, and take at the same time a leading, if not the fore- 
most, place in European affairs. Guizot’s administra- 
tion did not accomplish this. It tried neither to recon- 
cile liberty with self-government nor to attain a com- 
manding influence abroad. It experienced a number 
of diplomatic reverses, and all its triumphs were two- 
edged triumphs of intrigue, as those of the Spanish 
marriages. Louis Napoleon perfectly understood that 
the saturnalia of the republic had to be followed by a 
strong government, even by what the French call 
un gouvernement @ l’outrance. He drew the reins 
tight, and flattered the national vanity with brilliant 
campaigns, magnificent exhibitions, and an increased 
material prosperity. But uninterrupted success is an 
indispensable necessity of a purely personal policy, 
and from the time that Napoleon meddled with the 
Polish question he has had nothing but bad luck, 
This cannot last. Sooner or later the discontent at 
home will drive him to some effort to obliterate the 
memory of his late diplomatic failures by a great 
military action. Ministers and Moniteurs may there- 
fore sing pzans to peace, but capital is incredulous, 
la greve du milliard of the bank continues ; for though 
the army reorganization does not necessarily imply 
war, it greatly facilitates it. For the moment the 
Emperor has no pretext which could be construed 
into a menace to France. He has never yet begun a 
war without allies, and these he seems to have sought 
in vain since the Peace of Prague. The status guo 


may therefore outlast the year, but the real danger is 
not removed. 


Another sinister omen is the state of the French 
finances, whose condition is equally unfavorable toa 
permanent peace. In public as well as in private life 
bad management usually constrains us to practise self- 
denial and economy. But there are exceptional cases 
where the rule is reversed, and this is when the finan- 
cial capacities of a state are not yet exhausted, al- 
though they may be strained to a degree which ren- 
ders it desirable to divert the attention of the nation 
from internal affairs by some grand enterprise abroad. 
France, whose finances are still comparatively unim- 
paired, stands in the former position, and Austria, 
which has been so nearly ruined that peace is an abso- 
lute necessity to her, stands in the latter. Indeed, it 
may well be questioned whether the vast resources of 
France are sufficiently appreciated, for we feel con- 
vinced that under an economical administration they 
might yield a still larger return. The worst is the 
.glaring disproportion between the enormous expendi- 
tures and the small results obtained. Since its exis- 
tence (1852) the Empire has borrowed 5,000 millions 
of francs, the conversion of rentes has added a profit of 
120 millions, and these whole 5,120 millions have been 
almost entirely spent in unproductive investments, of 
which the annexation of Nice and Savoy are the only 
positive results. The commanding position which 
the Crimean war and the Italian campaign had secured 
to France in Europe has been lost by subsequent fail- 
ures, and now the government asks another loan, 
which may be regarded equally unproductive. To 
meet the expenses of the new army organization 440 
millions in cash are needed, and all for the purpose of 
carrying into effect an unpopular law, designed to up- 
hold the military pretensions of France and to entail 
new burdens on the people. It would, however, be 
unfair to make the Emperor alone responsible for the 
situation. The national vainglory insists upon put- 
ting France into the front rank of the great powers, 
but shrinks from the sacrifices which ambition entails. 
Nothing brought so much discredit upon the republic 
as the centime additionnel, and yet this people that 
will not be taxed continually urges its rulers to incur 





unusual costs. The Second Empire has in the same 


manner been forced to negotiate a series of loans 
which have forestalled the future to an extent that may 
well engender serious misgivings. In something over 
fifteen years nearly 7,800 millions of francs have been 
expended in extraordinary outlays, and the Mexican 
bonds are still to be redeemed. As retrenchment is 
not to be thought of, things will be suffered to take 
their course. Apres nous le deluge! But this only 
increases the feeling of insecurity. The necessity of 
distracting public attention becomes more imperative 
with Napoleon. He hesitates still about the means, 
but he prepares all the same. When Franceis armed 
to the teeth, and Prince Napoleon makes political 
tours of inspection, it matters very little how loudly the 


official organs may deny that there is a single cloud in 
the political horizon. 








THE COMPARATIVE CULTURE OF PAR- 
TIES. 
oe the claims to respect and confidence 
advanced in its behalf by those who speak for 
the Republican party, none is more frequently or em- 
phatically insisted upon than the assumption that it 
includes so very large a proportion of the educated, 
thoughtful, and moral elements of the community. 
Such an assumption is no new thing in political his- 
tory. It has been vehemently urged in England by 
Whigs and Tories alike, in behalf of their respective 
followings, long before our time, and may be traced 
still further back to the oldest existing records of the 
classic countries of antiquity. If we have a strong 
faith, whether religious or political, it is extremely apt 
to be accompanied by the persuasion that all men 
whose intellect or knowledge are respectable must 
necessarily be of our way of thinking. In bygone 
days this natural prejudice went somewhat further, 
and justified those who felt it in persecuting, tortur- 
ing, and murdering those who disagreed with them. 
Nor were such cruel extremities resorted to only by 
particular sects or organizations, as it has suited differ- 
ent thinkers at different times to pretend. In point of 
fact, scarcely a religious or political body has ever 
arisen that, opportunity presenting, with the modifica- 
tions imposed by the spirit of the age, has not endea- 
vored to punish dissent from its belief. Even the 
Puritans persecuted the meek followers of Roger Wil- 
liams. Their descendants at this day are very much 
disposed to inflict pain on whoever dares say a kind 
word for the devastated South, or to express disbe- 
lief in the wisdom of universal negro suffrage. We 
pointed out a few weeks ago the remarkable instance 
of this peculiar spirit which was afforded by a respect- 
able journal published in the heart of Massachusetts, 
and which denounced as “ wicked” a writer who had 
had the misfortune to disagree with it in political 
opinion. Zhe Springfield Republican would undoubt- 
edly insist on the superior culture, thoughtfulness, 
and morality of its party. It aptly typifies the numer- 
ous class who are totally incapable of comprehending, 
and so of doing justice to, the honesty of opinions to 
which they are opposed. Reflection must show that 
so far as a tolerant and circumspect temper may be 
regarded—as it usually undoubtedly is—as evidence 
of culture, the indicated assumption of superiority is 
vain and self-contradictory. 


Without entering, however, into subtle intellectual 
distinctions, we may admit at once that the Republi- 
can claim has much to sustain and lend it color. 
Their favorite and fortunate illustration of the city of 
New York has undoubted force, and we do not ques- 
tion that the great majority of fairly educated persons 
in the New England States are Republicans. The 
number of newspapers advocating Republican views— 
although the significance of the fact is susceptible of 
more than one construction—largely exceeds the num- 
ber to be reckoned as Democratic. It is also true that 
the number of books and of periodicals, other than 
newspapers, printed, generally speaking, in the Re- 
publican interest, is far in excess of those of an oppo- 
site tendency. As regards the pulpit, while we would 
not venture to say that they are the most able, avowed 
Republican clergymen are certainly vastly more com- 
spicuous than are most of those who are known to en- 
tertain Democratic sentiments, On the whole there is 
a great deal to support the proposition that the mass of 





what, for convenience’ sake, may be termed the great 
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middle-class, in point of education and intelligence, are 
adherents to the Republican party. We by no means 
subscribe to the theory that, for this reason, Repub- 
lican doctrines must be right, but merely state what we 
believe to bea demonstrable fact. That that party con- 
tains likewise an immense amount of ignorance, fan- 
aticism, and folly we believe to be no less true. If 
those who constantly point to the voting population 
of New York in support of their dogma of Republican 
superiority would occasionally reflect upon the intel- 
lectual status of the hundreds of thousands of Southern 
blacks who now swell the party vote, and whose ad- 
hesion is depended upon to maintain the party ascend- 
ency, they would at least have the opportunity to frame 
a more impartial judgement. The very circumstance 
that the most influential and widely-circulated Repub- 
lican journals are what they are—nay, even that the 
resolutions of the Chicago Convention should be 
drawn as they were—argues intelligence, perhaps, but 
assuredly implies no high degree of culture in the con- 
stituencies for whose use they are prepared. We do 
not know that General Grant’s confusion of mind re- 
specting “shall” and “will,” or his general inability 
to write grammatical English, should be set down 
without qualification to the discredit of the party which 
has nominated him to the Presidency; but these in- 
cidents, on the other hand, certainly cannot be counted 
as evidence of the superior culture of the Republican 
party. Beyond peradventure there are many ignorant 
Democrats and representatives of Democrats ; but a 
certain kind of uncouthness or rusticity of expression 
seems to be an almost exclusive characteristic of their 
opponents. 

It is said, and with no little truth, that great num- 
bers have been Democrats not because their minds 
were capable of appreciating the logical propriety and 
permanent expediency of a strict construction of the 
Constitution, but because of a certain barbarous hatred 
of the colored race, who, they reasoned, under Demo- 
cratic rule would be sure to be retained in bondage. 
It is also probably true that many have become Re- 
pubilicans less for the love of human liberty, Jer se, 
than for the hate of a certain aristocratical element 
which was kept in being by the slaveholding system. 
Ascending in the scale of intelligence and conscien- 
tiousness, adherence to the respective parties has 
doubtless frequently been prompted by a great variety 
of complex motives to which ostensible issues have 
only borne a collateral relation. We see no’ reason 
for assuming that this has been the case more with 
one side than the other; and if it has not, it is mere 
partisanship to claim superior mora/ity for either ; 
while, unless it can be shown that the Democratic 
theory is logically unsound, which, we apprehend, the 
majority of our first-rate constitutional lawyers do not 
admit, it follows that the intellectual palm is at least 
not to be bestowed on the discriminating Republican. 
The truth is that there are able, strictly upright, and 
sincerely patriotic men in both parties, and that the 
circumstances do not and cannot justify the imputation 
of superiority, either moral or intellectual, to any indi- 
vidual for maintaining or denying the doctrines of either 
one party or the other. The journalists who are 
ungenerous and silly enough to try to blacken the 
characters of political opponents for no better reason 
than that they are political opponents, are precisely 
the men who in the middle ages would have had 
recourse to the rack, the boot, and the thumb-screw; 
and it is not a favorable sign for the civilization of the 
country that such practices are not more generally 
and more sharply reprobated. 

It has long suited the convenience of certain writers: 
of the dominant party to reproach Democrats with 
their New York clientage, consisting as it so largely 
does of one, by Republicans much disliked, nation- 
ality. The retort which hordes of not only really 
“black ” but half-savage voters in the Southern States 
must suggest, will naturally become equally common ; 
and a consideration of the fact that the Republicans, 
having brought these new voters into being, are in a 
much wider sense responsible for them than the Dem- 
ocrats can be for their New York adherents, will 
perhaps show the former party the absurdity of claims 
to a superiority which, if real, rests upon accidental 
local circumstances rather than on essential political 
principles. 











THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN CONVEN- 
TION. 


HE smoke from the conventional cannon, which 
will herald the nominations for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency by the Democratic party, will 
hardly have cleared away before the Republicans of 
this state will be called upon to nominate at Syracuse 
their candidates for the important offices of Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor of the state of New York. 
Whoever the nominees of the New York Convention 
for President and Vice-President may be, there can 
be no question whatever as to the battle-field of the 
Presidential struggle. The success of the Democracy 
in the state last year will arouse the Republicans to 
renewed efforts, and the coming canvass promises to 
be the most exciting, and the election the most warm- 
ly contested, of any in the annals of the Empire State. 
New York carried for the Democratic candidates 
would go far toward the defeat of General Grant, and 
on the contrary New York secured by the Republicans 
would render their task in other states more easy. 


It is thus of the utmost importance that the candi- 
dates of the Republicans for state offices, to be nomi- 
nated at Syracuse on the 8th of July, should be the 
strongest men in their party. They should be men who 
would command the undivided support of all Republi- 
cans, and men against whom could be arrayed the 
least inter-party opposition, lukewarmness, or indiffer- 
ence. Governor Fenton is said to be a candidate. 
He has already filled the gubernatorial chair for two 
terms, and if precedent is to be followed he should 
now retire. It is conceded, however, that the machin- 
ery of party is so completely under his control that 
his nomination depends entirely upon his wishes. A 
very bitter and powerful minority is opposed to his 
re-election. Whether it will be wise to exasperate 
this minority by forcing upon them a candidate for the 
first office in the state, is a grave question which the 
majority will do well to consider carefully. Among the 
other gentlemen spoken of for this high place the most 
popular, and, strange to add, not the least fit, is Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Stewart L. Woodford. During his 
term of office as lieutenant-governor he has won golden 
opinions from all parties. He is a gentleman of culture, 
of energetic brain, and, we believe, of unimpeachable 
integrity. He possesses, too, the great recommendation 
that he is identified with no clique, and is neither in 
the centre nor circumference of any “ring.” As presid- 
ing officer of the Senate he has discharged his duties, 
often under circumstances of great delicacy, in such a 
way as to suggest very favorable comparison with 
others who have occupied that position before him. 
In the vigor of youth, earnest, honest, and strong, the 
Republican party might search the state through and 
not find a more worthy standard-bearer than Stewart L. 
Woodford. We have no personal interest in the tri- 
umphs of party, but it is our great desire to see the best 
men of both parties put forward in this canvass. We 
desire to see questions of availability and of sections 
give place to enquiries as to fitness. We desire to 
see the men on both sides, who are put up for the 
suffrages of the people, men of character, force, intel- 
lect, and culture, and when that result is attained the 
triumphs of either party will become comparatively 
unimportant. The nomination of Mr. Woodford for 
governor would be received by the young men of his 
party with enthusiasm, and his services in the field 
would doubtless ensure to him the supportof his com- 
panions in arms ; while the cultivated classes generally 
would see in his success some indication that a career 
of honor and usefulness might possibly lie before 
them, without descending to the uncongenial artifices 
and trafficking that have somehow come to be looked 
upon as necessary training for political preferment. 

We are not without hopes, in spite of some serious 
indications of a contrary tendency, that the enlighten- 
ed and educated elements of all parties may, through 
the obliteration of serious lines of difference until lately 
thought ineffaceable, be brought so far to work together 
as to constitute a considerable power for good. It 
has been supposed that, under our peculiar system, 
such a result was not to be hoped for except in the 
doubtful event of the introduction of a working scheme 
for the representation of minorities. But if it be really 
true that through the disappearance of strongly mark- 
ed issues—such as that of the suffrage, by its relega- 








tion ultimately to the states, and that of the finances, 


by all parties agreeing to act honestly—the progressive 
and cultivated intelligence of the country can act in 
concert, undisturbed by former prejudices, it may well 
happen that personal merit rather than political neces- 
sity may come to be considered in a candidate, ard 
that the governor of a state no less than the mayor of a 
city may be elected for his superior fitness and gener- 
al good qualities. In this hope we shall be glad, as 
heretofore, without regard to party, to advocate claims 
the recognition of which may seem to us most sound- 
ly compatible with the public good; and more espec- 
ially those which afford best promise of bringing to an 
end those outrageous combinations for defrauding the 
public purse which have so long disgraced our state 
and city. 








CARTHAGINIAN LEGISLATION. 


ESPITE the researches and assertions of the 
ingenious French romancer, M. Flaubert, our 
knowledge, political and social, of the ancient Cartha- 
ginians is very limited. Still, from Aristotle, Polyb- 
ius, and other authors, some curious bits of informa- 
tion may be gathered. One of these is, that the gov- 
ernment of Carthage, though nominally in the hands 
of certain high dignitaries, was virtually administered 
by various committees or corporations, to be qualified 
for a prominent place in which it was necessary not 
only to possess considerable wealth, but to pay a hand- 
some sum of money down. 

“ Nothing is new under the sun.” The great com- 
mercial republic of antiquity reproduces its traits in 
the great commercial republic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Not that we intend to discourse of municipal 
corporations generally, or of that particular one whose 
rule is such a blessing to our metropolis. Its innate 
potency for corrupting and defiling all that it touches, 
its unbounded capacity for taking everything and giv- 
ing nothing, these and its other transcendent quali- 
ties have long since exhausted eulogy, beggared 
panegyric, and defied flattery. No; we are thinking 
of that class of corporations which, under pretence of 
affording facilities to our public in its perpetual tours 
and travels, really usurps dominion over life and prop- 
erty. The citizen is at their mercy, first, as to his prop- 
erty. By pretended special contracts, by regulations 
as repugnant to common sense as to common law, 
they repudiate the responsibilities of common carriers, 
and virtually refuse to transport his baggage, obliging 
him to pay extravagant sums to kindred associations 
(the express companies) for the conveyance of any 
valuable property he may be obliged to carry with 
him, True, all this is contrary to law, but who, 
except a railroad, can afford to go to law with a rail- 
road? If an individual could be found sufficiently 
public-spirited to assume the risk, his friends and 
legal advisers would be sure to dissuade him. 

Property, however, is a small matter, comparatively 
speaking. The corporation is as little chary of the 
citizen’s life, of which it may deprive him in various 
ways. He may be “disposed of” (in theatrical par- 
Jance) individually—run over, for instance—through the 
carelessness of a sleepy or drunken or inattentive or 
overworked official, and his female relations may be 
slanged and kicked about for showing a not unnatural 
anxiety in reference to his mangled remains. Or he 
may be pitched into eternity wholesale with a number 
of fellow-sufferers, and here he has a large choice of 
exit. He may be torn to pieces, he may be crushed to 
death, he may be buried alive, he may be roasted alive, 
in some special cases he may be drowned. Next 
let us for a moment consider the citizen not wan- 
dering elsewhere but in his native town. We may 
now view him in a two-fold light, either as going from 
one part of the city to another, or as resident in a par- 
ticular quarter of it. Inthe former capacity he is con- 
veyed at a rate of speed scarcely exceeding a walk, 
packed and jammed like a captive negro in the days of 
the slave trade, and has the additional chance of being 
robbed and murdered by ruffians in colfusion with the 
drivers or conductors. In the latter, he may find the 
value of his house or store greatly diminished or 
entirely destroyed by its being rendered difficult or 
impossible of access, and this not merely without com- 
pensation but even without apology. 

The irresponsibility of a corporation “ with neither a 
soul to be damned nor a body to be kicked” has long 





been almost proverbial. One man would hardly be 
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allowed to own a state, but New Jersey substantially | 


belongs to the Camden and Amboy. Still, it happens 
not unfrequently that the corporation is in reality one 
man, who uses the company’s name as a mask and 
shield, and makes himself very like a despot. Is this 
language too strong? Do not these poly-millionaires 
buy up whole legislatures? And when Greek meets 
Greek, when two of them come into collision, does 
not the quarrel assume a national importance? How 
long is it since such a conflict occupied more of the 
public attention than the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent of the United States? And the worst remains— 
the terrible injury inflicted on public morality. Law- 
makers are bought like cattle and have their tariff 
in the market like prostitutes. It is usual to lay the 
blame of this iniquity on party spirit. But partisan- 
ship was as flagrant in the olden time; it has always 
been violent, save during a lull now and then from 
exhaustion; and this cynical profligacy is of com- 
paratively recent date. If lying and perjury have be- 
come recognized public arts, if the name of legislator 
is little more than a synonym for a much shorter and 
stronger term, we owe it in great measure to corpora- 
tion rule and Carthaginian government. 








THE DOWNFALL OF THE RING. 


RIZE-FIGHTING, it has often been remarked 
with admirable force and justice, though perhaps 

with less originality, is a brutal and degrading pas- 
time. Church members join in denouncing it, peo- 
ple of high moral views and dyspeptic tendencies 


‘revile it, religious papers say disagreeable things of 


its upholders, a number of respectable weeklies have 
condemned it, and the daily press, even while yield- 
ing to an obvious duty in giving full publicity to all 
the details of each disgusting event, have properly 
and vigorously lashed in leaded type and head-lines 
the brutality and infamy of the practice they were 
thus reluctantly compelled to countenance and foster. 
Everybody says it’s wrong, and we don’t remember 
ever to have heard anybody say it was right except 
the especial organs of the brutes themselves who 
make it a profession. In this delightful unanimity of 
opinion everybody was, of course, charmed to hear of 
the resolute action by which the authorities of Dear- 
born County, Indiana, forestalled and made vain the 
amiable intentions of the two distinguished gentle- 
men who went there for the purpose of exhibiting to 
their several friends and followers with how much 
ease and impunity each could punch the other’s head. 
We have all been charmed, and we have expressed 
our satisfaction in what a Washington correspondent 
would call no uncertain tones. We have felt that 
prize-fighting has received its death-blow; we have 
sung neat little pzeans in honor of the resolute author- 
ities of Dearborn County; we have in imagination 
crowned with the very greenest olive wreath the 
brows of that upright judge who clapped the two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen in jail. Over and over again 
we read with never-lessening delight the story of that 
eventful day: how the ferocious Mr. Coburn, when 
brought to bay, attempted resistance, but was quickly 
fetched to his senses by a pistol in the untrembling 
hand of the resolute sheriff, loaded with fetters, and 
carried to Lawrenceburg in triumph and a buggy ; how 
the desperate Mr. McCoole was released on bail, but 
resolutely rearrested when it was found the fight was 
off; how the heathen raged and imagined vain things 
in the way of rescue, and, baulked of their amuse- 
ment, turned and punched each other’s heads, and 
finally dispersed with wailing and gnashing of teeth 
and much misuse of theological terms, and disrespect- 
ful allusions to the ancestry of the resolute authori- 
ties. All this we read with infinite pleasure, and 
rejoiced in the downfall of the ring. 
Undoubtedly, too, we were sincere. Prize-fighting 
is a disagreeable and demoralizing practice and ought 
to be abolished. But let us be frank: did not some of 
us feel, in the midst of our rejoicing, just a little pang 
of disappointment that the battle did not come off 
after all? Did not we cherish our secret preference 
for one side or the other, our secret aspiration that 
victory might perch on the colors of either champion ? 
Nay, had not we in fact prepared for that unknown 
victor the pan and the olive wreath that circum- 
Stances diverted to the authorities of Dearborn Coun- 
ty? And though perhaps we might have shrunk from 
actual attendance at the scene of strife, might not have 
greatly cared to inspect the appearance of either bat- 
tle-scarred hero soon after the termination of hostili- 
ties, should not we have read the story of the fight 
with nearly as much interest as we took in its preven- 
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tion? Human nature is a sad jumble of inconsisten- ; 


cies, and the most righteous of us find it hard to con- 
quer these rebellious motions. A contest of any sort 
has an unfailing fascination all the world over, and 
the same spirit that drew all Greece around the Olym- 
pic Stadium, or filled the Coliseum to see the gladi- 
ator die, or looked out through flaming eyes on the 
lists of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, found equal entertainment 
in that modern tourney where Mr. Morrissey and Mr. 
Heenan contended allunwittingly for almost the high- 
est honors of the state. So, however bitterly, how- 
ever sincerely even, we denounce prize-fighting and 
its abettors, one can’t help keeping a small place in 
his heart for whatever admiration is due to the display 
of courage, skill, and endurance, although exerted in 
an unworthy cause. 


For ourselves, we do not scruple to confess that an 
account of one of these gladiatorial contests, told in 
that charming metaphorical style which the historian 
of the ring affects and which casts such a glamour 
over its grosser features, is a perennial delight. Not 
the most exciting novel ever penned, not though the 
author were Miss Braddon or Guy Livingstone him- 
self, could give us one tithe of the pleasure we feel in 
reading—in devouring Zhe New York Slasher’s re- 
port of the rattling mill between the Hoboken Pet and 
the Williamsburg Bantam. The art of the relater 
brings before us the whole enchanting scene: the 
heroes, godlike with swelling muscles and lofty mien, 
toeing the scratch with fine determination, dodging 
and feinting with wary skill; the vigilant seconds, the 
attentive bottle-holder, the courteous ring-keepers, the 
cheerful, inoffensive, and happy crowd. Everything 
goes on so smoothly and pleasantly, everybody is an- 
imated by so cordial and accommodating and benevo- 
lent a spirit! The combatants shake hands, perhaps 
we should say tip their daddles, before beginning the 
strife, and keep smiling at each other throughout in 
the most amiable and gracious way possible; it is 
evidently no combat 4 /outrance, but a friendly trial 
of skill merely. There is even a delicate glow of 
humor over the entire proceedings. What can be 
more irresistibly comical, for instance, than the Pet’s 
amazement when his rib-roaster, being neatly stopped 
by the Bantam, is answered bya smasher on the conk 
that draws the ruby, or a hot one on the potato-trap 
that rattles the ivories ; unless, indeed, it be the spec- 
tacle of the Bantam brought up to the scratch groggy 
and weak on his pins to be gayly bowled over by his 
unwearied antagonist. Scarcely less conspicuous is 
the air of refinement that pervades the scene—not a 
trace of the blood, not a glimpse of the brutality, that 
are popularly supposed to characterize the institution. 
A smashed claret jug may be subject for regret in- 
deed, but scarcely of disgust, and a mourning optic is 
not nearly so unpleasant as a black eye. So the affair 
progresses quietly and calmly until one gentleman has, 
in the opinion of his backers, exhausted both his ca- 
pability and his capacity of punching, and the battle 
is lost and won. Where is the brutality in this? To 
be sure, the result may be more serious; the Bantam 
may be knocked out of time and into eternity, but 
even then he dies nobly, like Mr. D’Auvergne on the 
field of honor, and leaves a shining and enviable name 
in Fistic annals. 


In this, as in most other things, there is a great 
deal to be said on both sides, It makes all the differ- 
ence in the world, you see, from what point of view 
you look at it, and whether you regard pugilism asa 
disgusting exhibition of brute ferocity or the manly 
art of self-defence. Its admirers claim that so far 
from encouraging rowdyism, it goes to put it down; 
that so far from being brutal, its tendency is to re- 
press brutality in those personal encounters which 
will take place until the millennium ; and they assert 
that in England, the birth-place of the modern prize 
ring, its rules and its influence have operated so far 
as to suppress that knifing and pistolling, gouging and 
maiming, which in other countries, and not least in 
ours, form the ordinary expression of insulted valor. 
This may or may not be true ; even if the theory be 
correct, the practice is probably faulty. Yet certainly 
there is something in the moralities of the prize ring 
which the most righteous among us mayadmire. Not 
to strike below the belt, not to hit a man whois down, 
not to give up without a struggle, not to drop without 
a blow—these are lessons which we might all profita- 
bly take to heart, and find useful in the great battle of 
life, where no man has a worse chance for knowing 
how to handle his mauleys. 


In saying this much we don’t mean to defend prize 
fighting. Undoubtedly it has its faults; but so many 
people are interested in finding and proclaiming them 
that it seemed to us most novel to look for its virtues. 
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Besides, right or wrong, it is evidently under the ban 
of what Zhe Slasher would call an effeminate preju- 
dice, and what The Evening Pulex would term an 
enlightened public opinion. The resolute authorities 
of Dearborn have probably scotched if not killed it. 
Peace to its ashes; and so far as we may consistently 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum. One by one the time- 
honored customs of our fathers are passing away; 
step by step the sacred and inalienable right of the 
American freeman to do as he —— pleases is being 
curtailed. We are becoming a nation of Quakers. 
It was only the other day that Minister Lawrence was 
recalled for fighting a duel, as the horrified head of the 
State Department was pleased to term a meeting whose 
innocuous character reminds one of that famous Irish 
duel celebrated by Faulkner, the editor of 7he Dublin 
Fournal, where “ one of the principals fired in the air, 
and the other was wounded in the breast.” And now 
the sacred precincts of the ring are invaded, and that 
pastime which was the delight of youth and the conso- 
lation of age, the companion of travel, in the railway 
cars especially, and the lightener of care, is abolished. 
The case is sad but irremediable. From afar off 
we offer to Mr. Coburn and Mr. McCoole the saluta- 
tion of our respectful homage, the sympathy of virtue 
with unfortunate valor. We advise them to accept 
the situation philosophically, to punch each other, if 
necessary, in the shades of private life, and to get 
another trade. They have two to choose from where- 
unto members of their profession seem naturally drawn, 
and either of which they would doubtless equally 
adorn—the public line or Congress. They might even 
be combined, and the step from the Prize Ring to the 
Whiskey Ring is but a short one, and a sure road to 
that assembly which the Hon. Mr. Morrissey adorns 
by his statesmanship, and the Hon. Mr. Donnelly en- 
livens by his eloquence. To be sure the step is down- 
ward ; but the descent to Washington is as easy as to 
Avernus, and few who make it seem to care greatly 
about getting back. 








THE DOMINATION OF PHRASES. 


T is remarkable to what an extent civilized people 

are governed both in thought and action by phrases 
—sayings, that is, that were once living truths, full of 
significance to the generation by whom they were 
evolved, but which have become for us mere empty 
shells, void of definite meaning, and part of that enor- 
mous mass of conventional slang which is used to 
save people the trouble of thinking and enable them 
to carry on long arguments without even understand- 
ing the real grounds ofa question. Almost every one, 
even in this speculative day, will, at a certain point in a 
discussion, fall back upon the phraseology of the past, 
and echo the past utterances of men who were held 
in the chains of strong and vigorous faiths, by whom 
doubt in moral questions was ever to be discouraged, 
and in religious matters to be abhorred. Such assur- 
ance on any subject is not for the present generation ; 
the chains of such beliefs have fallen from us, the vig- 
orous faith which lightened them is foreign to our 
present modes of thought, and the use of their phrase- 
ology is incompatible with honesty of expression. Of 
all the well-meaning people who carefully adopt the 
utterances of the most exalted faith, and apply them 
to the most slight and transient emotions, none of 
course have any intention of being either dishonest 
or irreverent; but they never apparently pause to con- 
trast their placid lives and tolerably easy convictions 
with the transports of remorse or the ecstasy of hope 
which led the inspired writers to express themselves 
in language which is only in harmony with their sub- 
ject and nationality ; but untruthfulness, conscious or 
unconscious, is almost equally fatal to the cause it 
would aid, and exaggeration only excites despair and 
doubt in the minds of those who desire, if it be possible, 
to learn what is truth. In religious controversy the 
familiar weapons naturally in all times have been texts, 
and that is so much a matter of course that no one ex- 
pects aught better even from people otherwise distin- 
guished for reasoning capacity. 

But on no subject has the tyranny of phrases 
worked with worse effect than in the discussions on 
the observance of the Sabbath. As the gospel texts 
are not sufficiently harsh, the more strict theologians 
have been driven to the armory of the most energetic 
Hebrew testifiers against the sins of their people for 
denunciations whose use exasperates those whom 
they are expected to terrify. Yet there is no ques- 
tion which it ought to be more easy to discuss dispas- 
sionately, could it be severed from the mass of con- 
ventional arguments which always surround it, and 
which induce a pressure of public opinion in one 
direction highly injurious to the moral tone of the 
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large and increasing class who feel while they defy it. 
The Puritan spirit which once held the Sabbath quite 
apart from the labors and the pleasures of the week 
has departed, but the phraseology is retained, and the 
letter of the law oppresses most severely the poor, 
whose lives exemplify at once the vital necessity for 
the day of rest, the divine origin of its law, and the 
human and mistaken rigor of its unyielding order. 
In the relations of the sexes the domination of the 
concrete wisdom of mankind, in the shape of aphor- 
isms steadily transmitted, from those of the wise and 
experienced Solomon down to the almost equally 
sagacious men of pleasure in our modern civilization, 
is complete. Every man accepts the wisdom of his 
ancestors on that point if on no other. Perhaps 
because it keeps him in such a pleasant condition of 
gratified vanity, and, no woman having any wisdom of 
her ancestresses to oppose to his, the authority of 
male conviction is complete. Female reformers can 
derive but little satisfaction from the proverbial phi- 











losophy of the past, but they may not unreasonably 
console themselves by the reflection that the sem- 
blance of truth, like that of authority, stands long 
after the reality has departed. The strong point 
of the old theorizers on the relative positions of 
men and women was, that the distinctions of char- 
acter and position were strongly defined. The 
man went out into the world, fought or hunted, swore 
and got drunk, in a public and blatant manner; and 
his character was as broadly marked as his voice was 
loud and his fist was heavy. The woman for the 
most part labored in-doors, sewed and cooked and 
tended the sick, said her prayers and submitted her 
opinions dutifully to masculine supervision ; and was 
kept, as people now sometimes piteously say she ought 
to be, in her place. Then she had a place and so had 
her husband, and probably it would not have been 
very easy to change them. But now if any of the or- 
dinary phrases which apply to these relations are 
analyzed how little residuum of truth can be found. 
The ground is shifting under our feet ; the change in 
education.and position, and consequently in the char- 
acter, of both sexes, goes on rapidly; and, as they in- 
termingle, they even seem to interchange not a few char- 
acteristics. Courage, for instance, is the most decid- 
edly masculine of virtues ; but the emasculating life of 
crowded cities, in a few generations, produces terrible 
cowards even among the descendants of backwoods- 
men, while in the schools where the sexes are trained 
together ihe girls are now often superior in pluck to 
the boys. Curiosity and a passion for scandal have 
been so long considered feminine foibles that men 
think they are exclusively such; although this is 
one of the unchallenged fables which is more agree- 
able to masculine vanity than trustworthy, and the 
chatter of the Gold Room or the cotton market rivals 
in noise and spirit the consultation of any tea-table 
over a damaged reputation. But people still persist 
in using language which implies a totally different 
state of society; male fallacies about woman, and 
female counterblasts about men, are gravely reiter- 
ated;. and if these cannot be reconciled with facts 
that are staring people in the face, it merely increases 
that general state of exasperation which is unhappily 
the chronic condition of all discussions about the 
rights and wrongs of woman. 


In the course of the war of sexes that is now begin- 
ning we shall all probably discover that the phrases of 
_ the past will never fit the factsofthe present. Our ig- 
norance, inattention, or disdain, embitter, have almost 
created, this war, and as long as men conceive them- 
selves to be rough and stalwart, standing on aneminence 
from which they can complacently regard the foibles 
of the opposite sex, their love of dress and show, 
their curiosity and their vanity, and as long as women 
conceive themselves to be the weak prey of their op- 
pressors, they must inevitably fight it out—a hopeless 
fight that can never come to any adjustment until we 
change our weapons. The ideals of love and timidity, 
strength and protection, have floated before the eyes 
of the world so long that the realities are unrecogniz- 
ed in their growth and rebuked instead of welcomed. 
In love affairs men grow more careful, more afraid of 
entanglements, women more determined and cool, 
while the phraseology of the days of romance is still 
complacently employed. The young man and young 
woman stand a pretty equal chance in love affairs, in 
flirting, in comparing notes about their acquaintance, 
and finally in quarrelling, He is better educated than 
she, but she is probably more subtle and has more 
tact, and if their aims are those of ordinary people they 
are equally able to compass them. When they are 
married their trials and tastes are similar. She cares 
for pretty furniture and all the soft luxuries of civiliza- 


tion, and she is mercilessly ambitious, and drives him, 
if she can, to success. If he fails she suffers fully as 
much as he, but the world will pour forth its sympa- 
thetic comfort to the effect that she fortunately had no 
responsibility and that women are happily exempt from 
the great anxieties that men have to endure. It might 
be said with about as much truth that they still stain- 
ed their skin with woad like ancient Britons, or bore. 
rings in their noses. Separation of interest is no lon- 
ger possible for the sexes, except through an antagon- 
ism which is most surely to be produced by the inces- 
sant repetition of these obsolete, stereotyped phrases, 
as if they were charms that could still the restless spirit 
of the age. 

Mental indolence must be at the bottom of this de- 
pendence on the thought of others. It is easy to re- 
peat, and still easier to listen to repetitions. If anem- 
inent politician makes a speech or writes a letter, he 
makes his task easy by such means, and the more com- 
mon the quotation the greater the success. It will be 
repeated far and wide over the country, become the 
watchword of a party, and be followed with blind sub- 
mission by the millions who care neither for the pur- 
pose of the man or the principles of the party, but who 
like to follow a sounding cry, with an indifference to 
results which may also be strengthened by the convic- 
tion that those results will be distant while the rewards 
are near. 








MY RELIGION. 
BY A MODERN MINISTER. 


I. 
PARTAKERS OF THE DIVINE NATURE, 
Fecisti nos ad te, et inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescamus in te. 
AUGUSTINE. 

6677°HERE has never been a state of atheists. If 
you wander over the earth you may find cities 
without walls, without king, without theatre or gym- 
nasium ; but you will never find a city without Gop, 
without prayer, without oracle, without sacrifice.” 
Such is the statement of Plutarch against the atheism 
of the Epicureans. Taken rigidly, the fact may be 
questioned. “The notion of a Gop is not con- 
tained in the notion of a mere first cause; for in 
the admission of a first cause, atheist and theist 
are atone. Neither is this notion completed by add- 
ing to a first cause the attribute of omnipotence, for 
the atheist who holds matter or necessity to be the 
original principle of all that is, does not convert his 
blind force into a God by merely affirming it to be all- 
powerful. It is not until the two great attributes ofin- 
telligence and virtue (and virtue involves liberty) are 
brought in, that the belief in a primary and omnipotent 
cause becomes the belief in a veritable divinity. The 








assertion of theism is the assertion that the universe 
is created by intelligence, and governed not only by 
physical but by moral laws.”* Now, it is not to be 
supposed that the fetish-worshippers of the African 
race (or of the Caucasian) have any such definite 
notion of a Godas this. Yet the statement of Plutarch 
is true in the sense in which he intended it, and in 
which it was understood at the time. The word com- 
monly used in the Hebrew Scriptures, and in cognate 
languages, to denote the Deity is from the verb which 
signifies fo invoke, to pray to, and designates Him sim- 
ply as the one to be invoked. Itis in this sense that 
Plutarch must be understood. All men have some 
notion of a supernatural Being whom, for various rea- 
sons, they zzvoke. All men, in one way or another, 
seek after Gop, “ if haply they might feel after Him and 
find Him.” This is inseparable from our condition as 
creatures. We are so weak, so ignorant, that we nat- 
urally look beyond ourselves for one on whom to lean, 
from whom to receive blessing. We know not whencé 
we come or whither we go, what has been before us or 
shall be after us. We know little of what is about us. 


‘We learn a few of the qualities of things through the 


medium of our senses, but how many myriad qualities 
there may be which we have no senses to apprehend 
we cannot tell. Nor can we form any notion even of 
what we call substance, in which we suppose that 
qualities inhere. In our search after knowledge we 
are baffled on every side. On every side a leaden 
necessity seems to shut us in and say: “Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no further.” And yet we feel that 
we must go further. We desire happiness, and we are 
conscious that we cannot find it in ourselves. We 
must seek it elsewhere. We do seek it elsewhere. 
And we look for it in the future rather than in the 
present. We exist in a succession of moments. The 
present has no real existence to us. While we speak 
of it it is gone, and we cannot bring it back and live it 
over again. Hence we seek for happiness in the 


* Sir William Hamilton, 














future. It is only the Infinite who has no future— 
whose existence is one eternal now. It is only the 
Infinite to whom all space as well as duration is ever 
present. Itis only the Infinite who knows things, not 
in part but in whole, and not as they seem but as 
they are. It is only the Infinite who seeks nothing, 
needs nothing, who is self-sufficient, who is the centre, 
sum, and substance of happiness—who is this both to 
Himself and to all happy creatures. The finite can find 
happiness, satisfaction, restonly as it finds it in the Infin- 
ite. “ Thou hast made us for Thyself,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “and our souls are restless till they find rest in 
Thee.” Blessed are they who know this fact, whose hearts 
thirst after Gop. Blessed are they who hunger and 
thirst after Gop (or after righteousness, for that is but 
another way of saying the same thing), for they shall 
be filled. The hunger of the immortal soul can never 
be satisfied by feeding on the husks of time and sense. 
The craving for the Infinite can never be filled by 
the finite. Only in Him, who made us for Himself, can 
the creature find rest and satisfaction of soul. And in 
Him is rest, perfect, full, free, soul-satisfying rest, for 
all who seek it. And “he that seeketh, findeth ;” not 
shall find merely, but findeth ; findeth now, and shall 
find toalleternity. He is happy now and shall be happy 
evermore, drawing from the infinite fountain supplies 
sufficient for his ever-increasing capacity. Like the 
asymptote to the curve he shall approach Gop to all 
eternity, in his capacity for happiness; yet, like the 
asymptote to the curve, shall he neverreach that which 
he approaches. But his cup of blessing will ever be 
full to overflowing, ever filling and ever full, ever filled 
with “the fulness of Gop.” 

Now, this truth is a part of man’s original conscious- 
ness of Gon, one of the shattered remains of that im- 
age of Gop in which he wascreated. Debased by sin, 
obscured by ignorance, and perverted by “ philosophy, 
falsely so called,” it still is the basis of the element of 
truth there is in pantheism. All error is but a distor- 
tion and caricature of truth; and pantheism among 
the rest. In Gnosticism it teaches that all natures em- 
anate from the Deity and will be all absorbed again 
into his pleroma (fulness). In Buddhism it makes the 
final object of aspiration to be the absorption of man 
into the one substance. By contemplation he attains 
to blissful nonentity. In Hegelianism it asserts that 
Gop comes to self-consciousness in man; that as the 
absolute knows itself in man so man knows the abso- 
lute, and, in that absolute, himself. Individual exist- 
ences rise and fall, the eternal process alone abides for 
evermore. It is sufficient refutation of these teachings 
that they contradict the consciousness of every indi- 
vidual, even while assuming the reliability of con- 
sciousness in the process of argumentation. But, 
beside this, they ignore, or deny, the existence of an 
important element in the proposition. Sin is forgotten. 
Pantheism makes no provision for sinners. But men 
are sinners. All suffering, whether it be simply the 
negation of blessing or the infliction of positive evil, 
is the consequence of sin. The defilement and the 
depravity of our nature, the sense of guilt, the con- 
sciousness both of moral turpitude and of ill-desert, 
are among the chief of evils that men suffer. These 
have not been entirely unknown and unnoticed in the 
schemes of the world’s reformers. The sacrifices of 
the whole heathen world for centuries were acknowl- 
edgements of the debt due infinite justice and unsatis- 
factory attempts to pay it. 


“‘ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 

And bow myself before the high Gop? 

Shall I come before him with burnt offerings? 

With calices, the sons of a year? 

Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams? 

With ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 

Shall I give my first-born for my transgression ? 

The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?” 
Such has been the agonizing enquiry which the 
sense of sin has always prompted in the human heart, 
and which found such expression in the royal house of 
Moab, always ready to offer up human sacrifice to 
appease offended deity. But human wisdom has had 
nothing wherewith to answer the enquiry. ill it 
could do in the ancient day, all it can do in the 
present day, is to give advice which would be ap- 
propriate if man had never sinned. Hence, now as 
then, it ignores sin and says: : 

“ He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 

And what doth the Lord require of thee, 

But to do justly, 

And to love mercy, 

And to walk humbly with thy Gop !” 

As one that singeth songs to a heavy heart, so is one 
that giveth such advice toa heart suffering with the 
sense of sin. The wise and good Socrates, the wisest 
and best of the wise men of this world, declared the 
problem insoluble. He is said to have asserted that 
whether sin can be forgiven and suffering cured, and 
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if so, by what means, is known to Gop alone, and that, 
if ever known to man, both the fact and the means 
must be revealed by Gop Himself. This felt want of 
the highest humanity is met by the Bible. In it, in 
answer to this craving of the universal heart of man, 
Gop does reveal both the fact and the method for the 
forgiveness of sin, the cure of suffering, and the con- 
ferring of everlasting happiness. Its “ exceeding great 
and precious promises” respecting the forgiveness of 
sin are given us both that we may “escape the cor- 
ruption (destruction, suffering) that is in the world 
through lust” (evil propensions), and that we “might 
be made partakers of the Divine nature.” The “cor- 
ruption,” destruction, death, the evil of suffering which 
is in the world, exist only, though necessarily, because 
“lust,” evil desire, sinfulness, the evil of sin, exist. 
We are to escape the evil of suffering for sin by “the 
exceeding great and precious promises” of the gospel 
respecting the forgiveness of sins. We are to escape 
the evil of sin, and enjoy positive felicity, by “being 
made partakers of the Divine nature.” Thus does di- 
vine revelation meet the felt wants of the soul, the 
natural, divinely implanted, cravings of the heart. 
Men are to be “ made partakers of the Divine nature.” 

The inability to comprehend this statement, as well 
as the inability to fit it into any of their comprehen- 
sive schemes of theology (perhaps, also, fears of pan- 
theism), has caused systematic theologians, teachers 
of orthodox divinity, expositors of scripture, preachers, 


. pastors, and people, very generally to ignore this and 


similar passages of Holy Writ. And when not 
ignored, they have been diluted, debased, minified, so 
as to reduce them to the limits before assigned by the 
mind of the minifier. The word “nature” in this 
passage denotes the Being, the Essence proper, as it 
is with Gop from all eternity, and comprises all His 
perfections. The reference is not only to a moral re- 
semblance to an ideal communion, but to a veritable 
communion of being, which begins here in regenera- 
tion and is consummated hereafter in glorification. 
This involves and includes the glorification of the body, 
seeing Gop and sharing in His glory, and ever increas- 
ing resemblance to Him. We shall see Himas He is. 
He will manifest Himself untous. And, when He shall 
appear, we shall resemble Him ; not be ike Him in all 
particulars, but resemble Him (dyovo).* Calvin aptly 
compares the incarnation of Christ. As His human 
nature partook of the divine, so believers are to be- 
come “ partakers of the Divine nature.” “ Whatis the 
Divine nature?” asks Luther. “Eternal truth, right- 
eousness, eternal life, peace, joy, delight, and whatso- 
ever good may benamed. Hence, he who becomes a 
partaker of the Divine nature is wise, righteous, and 
omnipotent against the devil, sin, and death.” Gop re- 
serves to Himself His person, although He shares with 
us His nature. As the sun reflects his image in a clear 
lake or dew-drop and yet remains the sun, so also 
does Gop remain as He was and as He is, although He 
made men partakers of His nature. It is common to 
say that the Christian Church has passed through 
the Petrine age of authority and the Pauline age of 
doctrine, and is just now entering upon the Johannean 
age of love, the climax of the whole, and it may be 
true of the Church on earth; but, higherthan authority, 
higher than doctrine, higher than love, including but 
transcending all, the principle of the consummated 
Church must be that embodied in the words “ partak- 
ers of the Divine nature.” 

The objection is made sometimes that this doctrine, 
when carried to its highest results, requires and ne- 
cessitates the “ identification of the subject and object, 
of the worshipper and the worshipped ;” in other 
words, that hereby man must cease to be man. But 
this view, which would readily be accepted in the doc- 
trines of pantheism, is the product of a hasty and 
erroneous generalization, leading to injurious and fatal 
results. J¢ zs the confounding of identity of nature 
with identity of forms, attributes, and relations. The 
sunbeam is not the same with the sun. The drop of 
water is not the same thing with the ocean. The 
morning zephyr is not the same thing with the wild, 
sweeping whirlwind. Everywhere, in all the realms of 
nature, we find the same essentiality of nature, com- 
bined with differences of manifestation and relations, 
which divide that essential oneness, that divinely 
central and inseparable brotherhood, into distinct and 
beautiful and permanent individualisms. 

Paul did not cease to be Paul because he asserted, 
and asserted truly, that Christ lived in him. And 
Christ did not cease to be Christ because He asserted, 
in words that shine like stars in the history of human 
progress, His oneness with.the Father. The posses- 
sion of a divine nature, which is the duty and privilege 


of every one, does not make him a deity. The asser- 
tion that it does—notwithstanding the ingenious spec- 
ulations of the ancient Hindoos, or of the Neo-Platonic 
Alexandrine schools, or of their more modern followers 
—seems to’the truly Christian mind not only adverse 
to the Scriptures, but both a philosophical and physical 
impossibility. Let it be understood and remembered, 
that diversity of life is as much a truth of the universe 
as essentiality of life ; and angels, and all holy beings, 
who may reach that high stature and glory of existence, 
will be angels still, though their wings are touched 
and radiant with Gop’s flaming fire. Absorption 
into Gop as a permanent and universal result would 
be the cessation and death of Gop himself, whose 
very element and essentiality of life is its tendency to 
outflowing and manifested communication.* 








LEGENDS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 
III. 
_ is Brangaene, finally, she the innocent occasion 
of all their misery, to whom they appeal in their 
uncontrollable glow of passion; it is Brangaene who 
consents to, and offers to protect, their intercourse ; 
who secretly takes Isolde’s place on the bridal night by 
King Mark’s side ; for whose undying fidelity no sac- 
rifice is too great, surviving, as it does, even an insane 
attempt on Isolde’s part to have her murdered as the 
witness of her guilt, Thus their guilty love—a bound- 
less, irresistible, inconsiderate, passionate love ; a wild, 
weird craving for one person alone, and sacrificing all, 
knightliness, truthfulness, and gratitude to this one 
person—unfolds and developes itself, until at length 
the king’s suspicions are aroused. But in proportion 
as his jealousy increases the watchfulness, cunning, 
and deceitfulness of Tristan and Isolde grow. The 
king makes himself a laughing-stock at every attempt 
to expose their guilt, and Isolde’s innocence triumphs 
even—through stratagem—over the test of the hot iron. 
Her fair hand is not even scorched, and, forced to 
submit to such a proof, King Mark feels compelled to 
recall Tristan, whom he had banished from his court. 
But he over-estimates his strength in supposing that 
he can patiently witness the signs of their uncontrol- 
lable loves. Summoning the pair before him, he this 
time banishes both from his court. In a most admir- 
able address he recalls to both their evident ingrati- 
tude, concluding as follows : 
“T will this sorrow and this shame, 
Which you have brought upon my name, 
No longer with you bear in part ; 
Your guilt has almost crushed my heart. 
Nor will I longer blameful 
Suffer this scandal shameful. 
Neither will I th’ revenge you merit 
Visit upon you—do not fear it— 
Although ’t were well deserved by you, 
If revenge I did pursue. 
Nephew Tristan, wife Isold, 
I do not want you dead, or sold 
To grief; for—though reluctantly 
I do confess it—you still by me 
Are cherished far too dearly. 
But since to me you’re clearly 
For ever lost, and to each other, 
However you the signs may smother, 
Far dearer than I am to either, 
Be then for evermore together, 
As in your hearts you crave to be, 
And stand no more in fear of me. 
So great as your affection is : 
I will no longer, after this, 
In this, your matter, meddle ; 
It’s for yourselves to settle. 
Take each other by the hand 
And leave this court, and aye this land. 
If from you I must suffer pain, 
I will not see or hear’t again. 
Between us three 
Ceases all community. 
I leave it to you ever, 
Myself I from it sever.” 
Thus for the first time given to each other wholly, 
Tristan and Isolde wander from the court to an ad- 
joining forest, happy beyond utterance in their now 
unlimitedly allowable love. In the forest they find a 
beautiful cavern, a cavern hewn out in times of old by 
giants for the very purposes of love, and ever since 
called by people, La fossure a la gent amant. Here 
they live a life of uninterrupted sweetness, and all the 
poet’s power of description is employed in celebrat- 
ing its glorious beauty and delight to the lovers: 
“ What every one would call 
The happiest life of all, 
In any country far or near, 
In this lone spot they led it here. 
For better life they would not even 
The value of a bean have given. 
*T were then their honor to regain. 
Indeed, what more could they attain? 
They had a court and servants many. . 





* Dr. Carl Braune. 
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Their court and their hall 
Were the linden green and tall, 
The sunshine and the shadow, 
The spring and the meadow. 
Grass and flowers, leaves and blossom, 
What gladdens eyes and cheers the bosom. 
Their servants were the songs of the vale: 
The little, gentle nightingale, 
The linnet and the thrush, 
And other birdlets of the bush, 
The goldfinch and the lark so dear, 
Sang against each other here, 
As in zealous rivalry. 
These servants always served in glee 
Their senses and their hearing. 
Their feast was love endearing. 
Love, the crown of all their joy, 
So to charm both in heart and eye 
At every hour was able, 
That Arthur’s Round Table 
And all its joys they here did feel. 
Needed they any better meal? 
Or cheer more sweetly human? 
Here was man with woman 
And woman with man: 
What more needed they, then?” 
But while the lovers enjoy unutterable bliss King 
Mark leads a lonely, sorrowful life, still more embit- 
tered by the reflection that, after all, he has no proofs 
of Isolde’s guilt and that she still may be innocent. 
Hunting one day in the forest wherein Tristan and 
Isolde have taken refuge, he discovers them in the 
cavern sleeping aside each other; but, having heard 
his approach, they lie apart, back turned to back and 
with Tristan’s sword between them. The poor king 
is more perplexed than ever : 
‘* “What is it that believe I ought? 
Are they guilty er are they not?” 
Doubt sorely did the king distress. 
* Guilty,’ said he, ‘ truly, Yes !’ 
* Guilty,’ said he, ‘ truly, No!’” 
He returns to court and consults his counsellors. All 
advise him to recall the exiled pair, and gladly he ac- 
cepts their advice. Tristan and Isolde return more 
rejoiced at the restoration of Isolde’s honor than at 
the change of their habitation ; for the king is now 
more watchful than ever, and although himself kept 
from Isolde’s bed is determined to prevent Tristan 
from being happier. Isolde tries various devices to 
effect a meeting with her lover, but when she is at 
last successful they are surprised by the king. While 
Mark retires to call witnesses Tristan escapes, having 
taken an everlasting farewell from Isolde, for now he 
thinks all hopes of escaping the king’s just punish- 
ment must be futile. He hurries to the sea-coast and 
secretly embarks on a vessel, while Isolde is protest- 
ing her innocence anew before the king and making 
him the laughing-stock of those whom he had called 
to become witnesses of his shame. 

Isolde now pines away in loneliness, while Tristan 
in Germany does wondrous deeds of bravery, “seek- 
ing the death to escape which he had fled from King 
Mark.” From Germany he returns after six months 
to Parmenia, where Rual’s children tell him of their 
father’s death and entreat him to come again and rule 
over his country. But heis far too restless to assume 
again that noble life which had been his glory in for- 
mer days. Hearing that the neighboring duke of 
Arundale is sorely pressed by an invading army he 
hurries to his assistance and achieves the enemy’s re- 
pulse. The grateful duke invites him to remain, and 
the unhappy Tristan consents. At the Arundale court 
there is also a Princess Isold, surnamed Isold a blanch 
mains ; and the poor knight finds himself at every mo- 
ment of the day reminded of his own Isolde by hearing 
that endeared name from every one’s lips. Naturally 
he begins to look at her who bears this name in com- 
mon with the lady of his heart, and she returns the 
glance encouragingly, for from the first moment has 
she loved him. The family also encourage both, but 
Tristan is ever again held back by the remembrance 
of his own Isolde. Profound melancholy settles upon 
him, which he tries to shake off by seeking the new 
Isold’s company. Thus, he sings to her, reads or 
writes for her, or tells her of his adventures in foreign 
lands. He often improvised to the harp “songs 
which are still sung far and wide ;” and at one time 
improvised “that noble lay called 7Z7istan, which 
is still held dear in all countries, and which will be 
honored so long as the world stands.” But in almost 
all his chansons, rondos, and lays one refrain would 
constantly recur: 


“ Isot man drue, Isot m’amie, 
En vous ma mort, en vous ma vie.” 


Here the poem ends. Gottfried never finished it, 
probably because death overtook him. At the very 
close of the poem Tristan seems to surrender himself 
to the resolve of giving up his own Isolde and seeking 
in a marriage with Isold the white-handed that quiet 
happiness which he had hitherto tried in vain to grasp. 
But it is impossible to say by what circumstances the 
poet would have reached the necessary end of the 
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poem—the death of Tristan and Isolde. In the legend 
itself this is accomplished as follows: Tristan, in a 
battle for the duke of Arundale, receives a sword- 
stroke in his old poisoned wound. The terrible sick- 
ness, which Isolde of Ireland alone can cure, spreads 
over his body, and in his agony he sends a messenger 
to her to tell her of his suffering. The messenger is 
instructed to put up a white sail if he returns with 
Isolde, but a black sail if she refuses to come. The 
faithful Isolde of Ireland follows the messenger, and a 
white sail joyously announces her arriving ; but Isold 
the white-handed, tormented by jealousy, falsely tells 
Tristan that it is a black sail. Broken-hearted he 
sinks down on his bed to die; and his faithful Isolde 
of Ireland, finding him dead, falls over his body and 
dies also. Both lovers were buried in one grave. 
Over Tristan’s body a vine was planted, and over 
Isolde’s a rose. The vine and the rose grew up and 
into each other, and never more could be separated. 

In recent times a disposition has manifested itself 
among poets to take their subjects again from that 
famous collection of fables which circle around King 
Arthur’s Round Table, and upon which the German 
poets of the thirteenth century erected their immortal 
works. Those works, to banish which from the litera- 
ture of the day has been one of the demerits which 
must be entered to the debit account of the delightful 
Don Quixotte, are, however, as yet little known out- 
side of Germany, and hence the renewed efforts of 
English poets to form those purely English traditions 
into permanent poetical form. It were perhaps well, 
however, if all that had been done in this field were 
first made generally known ; for although it seems that 
modern poets cannot do otherwise than imitate, it is 
less distasteful to imitate in general than to court com- 
parison by doing what has already been done well. 
Eschenbach’s Parzival is not likely ever to be sur- 
passed as a representation of the St. Graal saga; nor 
is there much likelihood that a modern poet will im- 
prove upon Gottfried von Strassburg’s 7ristan and 
Zsolde, except in so far as it is not completed. It is 
reported that Swinburne is engaged upon such an un- 
dertaking, but he of all modern poets would seem to 
be most unfit for such a task. For Swinburne has 
the grave defect that, with a great leaning for amorous 
poetry, he does not understand how to write it. Finely 
versified as the poems of his Laws Veneris are, they 
show altogether too many traces of having been writ- 
ten with superhuman effort, and in the sweat of the 
brow, to make the reader’s blood glow. Compare with 
them Ovid's verses, or those of Goethe, or even the 
Kisses of Fohannes Secundus / Swinburne, who makes 
Tannhauser dissect his reflections like some modern 
outworn and sceptical roué while he lies at the side 
of the most beautiful woman, would make sad work of 
Tristan and Isolde. Under his representation they 
would, in Hamlet-fashion, reflect their feelings and fate 
instead of acting it out. We should thus have disease 
instead of health, the pale cast of thought instead of 
action, and instead of a representation of actuality, as 
every work of art should be, a dualistic reflection upon 
it in verses. The great merit of the ancients consists 
precisely in their naive health ; and it is this simplicity 
of beauty which so strengthens and refreshes in their 
works. 

With Amadis de Gaul and works of that class the 
very best works of literature have for many years been 
thrown into the dust-corner of public libraries. It 
were well to commence exhuming them, and to render 
them accessible to the large reading public of the 
English-speaking people as they have been so ren- 
dered in Germany, where some five or six editions of 
Parzival alone have been published within the last 
ten years. For, after all, these sagas of the Round 
Table do belong more properly to the English-speaking 
people. They used to be the glory of Great Britain ; 
and the chivalric deeds of their heroes form safe 
enough reading where the novels of “Guy Liv- 
ingstone,” “ Ouida,” Miss Braddon, etc., are toler- 
ated in literature. But let us have those sagas as 
they were sung by the poets of that time, and not 
modernized with sickening reflection. What our age 
needs is a bath in true, actual life, and relief from the 
fatal disease of morbid introspection. There are few 
poets better calculated to awaken this taste for fresh 
actuality in us than the noble poets of the much-de- 
spised middle ages. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PRIORITY IN THE DENIAL OF NEWTON’S 
THEORY OF GRAVITATION. 
O THE EpIToR OF THE RouND TABLE: 
Str: That the Rev. William Isaacs Loomis has NoT the 
start of me in published matter in proof of that falsity, I will 








intimate by quoting the opening and concluding portions of 
an argument offered by me to at least a segment of the pub- 
lic in 1851: 

Edgar A. Poe, in Eureka, says that “the Newtonian 
gravity is a law of nature—a law whose existence as such 
no one out of Bedlam questions—a law whose admission as 
such enables us to account for nine-tenths of the universal 
phenomena—a law which, merely because it does so enable 
us to account for these phenomena, we are perfectly willing, 
without reference to any other considerations, to admit, and 
cannot help admitting.” 

Indeed, I have not seen anything to the effect that the 
law has ever been really called in question by any one either 
out of or in Bedlam. The nearest approach to an objection 
which I ave met with is that presented, I believe, by Sir 
John Herschel, arising from a consideration of the motions 
of the comets; and here, in fact, it was not the law that 
was charged with fault for failing to direct the courses of 
the comets, but rather these for not putting themselves, 
without reserve, under the direction of the law. 

One Samuel Elliott Cones has taken the pains, or the 
pleasure, whichever it may have beer to him, to bring forth 
a work, which I have not seen, but the sense—rather, the 
nonsense—of which I gather from the following extract 
copied with approval into Zhe North American Review: 
“The law of gravitation is not needed for the motion of 
the heavenly bodies. There is more truth to nature, there 
is more simplicity and beauty, in the idea that the force of 
the revolving body is within itself; that its curvilinear mo- 
tion is its natural motion; that it goes round in its orbit 
without needing the guidance and direction of central and 
tangential forces ; that it can be trusted to the unerring en- 
ergy imparted to it from the beginning.” This elucidation 
of the mechanism of the universe is just about as remark- 
ably clear as was that of the meaning of Democracy given 
by the politician to his wife : “‘ Democracy—don’t you know, 
wife, what Democracy is? Why, it is—it is—Democracy 
is—why, ‘damn it! it’s Democracy.” So of Cones’s explana- 
tion. The planets revolve round the sun by virtue of a 
Jorce imparted to them in the beginning, which gave them a 
curvilinear motion, causing them to—revolve round the sun! 

I might be accused of wronging Newton, and, beside, of 
having appropriated property not belonging to me, if I 
should pass without giving an item of intelligence lately 
eommunicated by Newton through Fish, Fox, fellows, and 
followers’ spirit-telegraph wires, to the effect that he now 
finds his theory to be incorrect. I beg to be believed when 
I declare that, before this intelligence reached me, I had 
fixed not only in mind, but upon paper, every point of the 
argument which I am about to offer. 

That is a part of the introductory. A few passages from 
my summing-up follow : 

And now, what do we find upon reviewing the argument 
of our theory? That its grounds are as unstable as the 
winds, as shifting as are the figures in a moving diorama, 
or as the sights presented under the hand of an Indian jug- 
gler. At first it is a settled certainty thatthe gravity of are- 
volving body increases, and that its centrifugal force decreas- 
es, relatively, in certain proportion to the distance passed 
through by the body soward its centre of gravity ; then it 
is a fixed fact that the same body loses centrifugal force 
and gains gravity in like proportion to the distance passed 
through away from its centre of gravity—the fixed fact de- 
stroying entirely the settled certainty. At one time a body 
falls in consequence of its weight ; at another time the same 
weight prevents it from falling. Here it is proved that the 
planets are most dense at their centres ; there, that they are 
most dense upon their surfaces. By one process the planets 
have certain relative weights and densities; by another, 
equally a “ process of law,” they are brought into relations 
different altogether with respect to weight and density. 
Now it is “demonstrated” that the different degrees of 
oblateness of the different planets are just in proportion to 
their different densities and velocities of rotation; then the 
“demonstration” is ‘‘ demonstrated” to be false. One 
planet (Mercury), with a certain gravitating tendency, re- 
quires a certain amount of projectile force to keep it in its 
orbit ; another one (Jupiter), with eighteen hundred times 
the same gravitating tendency, is kept in its orbit by one 
twenty-seventh of the same amount of projectile force. 
One planet (Venus) falls, in consequence of its want of 
gravitating resistance, through the space of one two- 
hundred-eighty-sixth of the diameter of its orbit ; another 
(Saturn), with a gravitating resistance a hundred and thirty 
times as great, falls eight times as far. It is assumed for a 
fact that the sum of the projectile power of each planet is 
equal to the sum of its force of gravity ; the fact, established 
legitimately upon such assumption, is that gravity far ex- 
ceeds the projectile force. The “facts” show now that 
the moon keeps the same “ face and eyes” turned toward 
the earth; then that she does no such impertinent thing. 

Here, in connection with the demonstrations of the falsity 
of our theory, comes up very naturally the question why 
such falsity has not been discovered before ; why, indeed, 
it was not detected by the keen eye of Newton himself, who 
brought every point of his problem under the most rigid 
mathematical examination. The correct answer to this 
question, perhaps, cannot be given. However, I think it 
may be approached somewhat in this wise: Newton, after 
observing and thinking, thinking and observing, for a long 
time, found himself at length with the first part of his equa- 
tion, x 2+ f x, distinct before his mind; but the second 





part; 7, did not present ‘itself thus readily. So he looked 


about and within himself yet again and again—thought and 
observed still longer and still stronger, often varying the 
operation—till he made himself believe that he had in truth 
found the eagerly sought g, when he went to work to de- 
duce the value of x. This value of x, after all, was nothing 
more nor less than x itself{—the same unknown quantity 
with which he had set out. Any of my readers who may 
have had the kind of experience in algebraic x’s and y’s 
and a, b, c’s that I have had, will comprehend easily what 


is the puzzle to which I allude. I have often, after work- 


ing myself into a perfect paroxysm of perplexity in endeav- 
oring to get an equation for x, made some variation of the 
process by which means the coveted object would be laid 
out, all shapely and apparently sound, before my rejoicing 
eyes; then I would pause involuntarily, thrilling with the 
same emotion which Newton is said to have felt while upon 
the verge of his, as he supposed, great discovery. But, alas! 
on reducing my equation to its elements, I would find that 
x was equal to x and nothing else. So with Newton; he 
started with the proposition that the planets and the satel- 
lites are held in their orbits by the balancing of gravity and 
centrifugal force, and ended with the inference that the ten- 
dency of the bodies to fall inward is counteracted by their 
tendency to shoot outward, so that they are enabled to re- 
volve in regular orbits. The only difference between his 
case and mine is that my x deduced was the real /eéter x 
itself, visible to the eye, therefore not to be mistaken ; 
while his was an ideal one, presented to the mind and inca- 
pable of being recognized by it, unless through comparison 
with something else. So the whole result, toward the ob- 
ject sought, I mean, of all Newton’s profound reasoning 
and various figuring was a zame for the law which governs 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. He made not even an 
approach toward an explanation of this law, as I have 
shown. By the way, the will-with-the-wisp which, as indi- 
cated here, led the truly great mind of Newton into the 
dark, is doing the same with many of the great minds of 
the present day. The name, electricity, is with these the 
all-pervading agent, the universal solvent, the spirit om- 
nipotent and every-thing-knowing, which presides at their 
council-tables and unravels for them all mysteries. 

But how does it happen that the disciples of Newton, 
those especially who live in this age of wonderful discov- 
eries—how does it happen that they have not noted the 
unsightliness of the child of their adoption? Mainly, I am 
inclined to believe, decause they are disciples. They have 
been beguiled into undue reverence of their master, there- 
fore blinded to his faults. They have seemed to take for 
granted that whatever came from /Vewton could not but be 
without fault, and have foreborne in consequence to employ 
the dissecting-knife with the same freedom in his case with 
which they have been accustomed to employ it in the cases 
‘of other speculators. 

I name Z. T. Haines, Esq., of Zhe Mew Orleans Cres- 
cent, aS among the witnesses of my public disproval of 
Newton’s theory, there claimed; and to Professor J. W. 
Draper, of New York City University, I refer for assurance 
that I sent him, more than a dozen years ago, an outline of 
my own “new doctrines of physical science.” Whether 
these do or do not accord with those of Mr. Loomis, I 
shall be glad to learn. Very respectfully, 


V. E. T. 
May 28, 1868. 








REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in Tur Rounp TABLE meust be sent to 
this office. 


MASSACHUSETTS IN THE WAR* 


|B seo sphle some minor blemishes of arrangement 
and repetition, General Schouler has given us 
in his History of Massachusetts in the Civil War de- 
cidedly the best book of its class that we have yet 
seen. That a good book would come from his hands 
on this comprehensive and momentous subject was, 
for excellent reasons, to have been expected. Long 
experience as a journalist, a politician, and a soldier 
ought certainly to qualify a man, if anything could, to 
deal intelligently with such a theme; and natural 
abilities, whatever they might be, could hardly atone 
for the absence of the literary, political, and military 
habits and knowledge which are happily united in the 
author of this volume. But General Schouler’s quali- 
fications do not stop here. As the Adjutant-General 
of Massachusetts he was, from the beginning of the 
war to its close, intimately and personally associated 
with the events he now describes. The raising and 
equipping of troops, their transport to and from the 
seat of war, the provisions for inducing enlistment and 
for the care of families, the difficulties overcome during 
those long four years in meeting the contfnuous de- 
mands upon the patriotism and resources of Massa- 
chusetts made by the Federal government, were all 
matters that came under his immediate eye and for 
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which, in a considerable measure, he was personally 
responsible. The prime essential of such a work, 
namely, trustworthiness, thus seemed, as far as pos- 
sible, to be assured. Facts being thoroughly at his 
fingers’ ends, it only remained to be hoped that the 
author’s candor and industry might be equal to impar- 
tial and thorough exposition. In these respects Gen- 
eral Schouler’s work is no disappointment. Its diction 
is plain, manly, and unaffected ; the narrative is always 
easy and intelligible, the comments dispassionate and 
never intrusive ; and there is an occasional homeli- 
ness of style, especially in those portions which bear 
upon the pathetic and mournful aspects of the war, 
which enlists confidence in the sincerity and respect 
for the heart of the writer. 


The large and handsome volume before us, consist- 
ing as it does of 670 pages, is yet but a third part of 
what will constitute the whole history. The author’s 
original plan was, as he tells us, to include “a brief 
narrative of each Massachusetts regiment which had 
served in the war, and a sketch of the meetings held 
in the several cities and towns in the commonwealth 
to encourage recruiting, and to raise money and pro- 
vide for the families of the soldiers.” He however 
soon found it was impossible so to carry out this plan 
as to do justice to the subject. He became convinced 
of the necessity, to this end, of devoting one volume— 
the present one—to what Massachusetts did in the 
war as a state, a second to a record of the three years’ 
regiments, and a third to the proceedings of the cities 
and towns. Gen. Schouler modestly announces the 
publication of the two last volumes to be contingent 
upon the favor with which the first shall be received; 
but there can ‘be no doubt, we should say, that the 
public demand will necessitate the appropriate conclu- 
sion of his work. That his own services to Massa- 
chusetts and to the nation during the war were great 
and arduous, it did not require this history to make 
known ; and indeed, except by implication, such knowl- 
edge is scarcely to be gathered from these pages, since 
it would be difficult for any man to pen accounts of 
scenes in which he was so often a conspicuous actor 
which should include so little egotistical allusion ; but 
we are much mistaken if the people of Massachusetts 
do not evince their sense of his fitness for the task by 
insisting that their late Adjutant-General should adda 
symmetrical finish to his own services in the war by 
concluding the record of his state in the same con- 
nection. 


No one of generous feeling, whatever his political 
opinions, no one who is capable of appreciating the 
spirit of sacrifice which has birth in that noblest 
of passions, the love of country, can read the history 
of Massachusetts in the war without hearty admira- 
tion. We may differ as to the rights and wrongs of 
this as we differ about all similar struggles wherein 
mankind have given up life, property, happiness, 
without reserve, from simple convictions of duty. 
The merit of the sacrifice is, however, only to be 
measured by the earnestness and purity of the senti- 
ment whereby it is dictated. Cold logic may show in 
some instances that bloodshed was uncalled for, that 
the letter of the law should have been construed now 
in this way, now in that, and subsequent events may 
sometimes appear to show that all that was battled for 
was either not worth a struggle or might have been 
gained without it; but these things detract in no 
degree from the heroism or the glory of those who 
have fought and died for a cause of whose righteous- 
ness they were convinced ; and it is only a base and 
paltry nature that would withhold from the gallant 
living or.the sacred dead that tribute of admiration 
and reverence which their deeds: have fairly earned. 
Deprecate as we may the horrors of war, sigh as’ we 
may for the halcyon, but still, alas! indefinitely post- 
poned epoch of universal and uninterrupted peace, it 
still remains true that the noblest heights of moral 
grandeur of which mankind are capable are only 
ascended through the stimulus of war, and that 
nations are purified by it as they are by no other sub- 
lunary agency. Thus, if, as some will have it, Massa- 
chusetts was largely responsible for originally fasten- 
ing on the country the sin and shame of slavery, and 
if in subsequent years her remonstrances against that 
institution cost her only cheap words while she par- 
ticipated in ignoble profits, there could be no nobler 
or more cleansing expiation than was paid in the 
blood of her best and most cherished children, poured 
forth like water in the four long, bitter years of the 
war; there could be no more august type of the aton- 
ing sacrifice than that of the heroic Shaw, buried at 
Fort Wagner among the poor black men whom he 
dared to lead. 


. It is, as we think, from the point of view which 





these considerations suggest that the attitude of 
Massachusetts in the war will be judged in history. 
Whether slavery was right or wrong, whether New 
England was partly responsible for it or otherwise, 
the strongest feeling and incentive of Massachusetts 
men was that the institution was barbarous and 
wicked, and that, having for years freely inveighed 
against it, they should not and would not hesitate 
when occasion served to purchase its destruction with 
their blood. They loved the Union, too, no doubt; 
but, as was shown by their relative action before and 
after the proclamation of emancipation, their first idea 
was that of fighting for the freedom of the slave. 
There may be various opinions as to the wisdom and 
justice of this consummation ; there can be but one 
as to their profound persuasion of its rightfulness or 
of their readiness to face every hazard to compass it. 
Other great representative states thought of union 
first and emancipation afterward ; but Massachusetts, 
in heart if not in word, reversed the order of the de- 
siderata ; and, if we accept the sincerity of her devo- 
tion to this idea, we are not at liberty to deny its 
magnanimity. Governor Andrew was, no doubt, a 
fair exponent of his state in this as in other re- 
spects ; and his military secretary during the war, 
Mr. Albert G. Browne, Jr., the author of the Sketch 
of the Official Life of the governor, says at p. 70: 
“Over the bodies of our soldiers who were killed 
at Baltimore he had recorded a prayer that he 
might live to see the end of the war, and a vow that, 
so long as he should govern Massachusetts and so far 
as Massachusetts could control the issue, it should not 
end without freeing every slave in America. He be- 
lieved at the first in the policy of emancipation as a 
war measure.” This, however, is but one among 
numberless evidences of the same feeling, and which 
unquestionably represented the all but unanimous 
feeling of the commonwealth. It was fanned into a 
blaze by the attack on the Massachusetts Sixth Regi- 
ment in Baltimore, April, 1861, where was thus shed 
the first blood of the war ; but in the absence of this 
particular incident some other would doubtless have 
transpired equally effective to produce that conflagra- 
tion for which the public mind was so thoroughly pre- 
pared. 

It is not possible in limits like ours to give even an 
outline of General Schouler’s history, nor is it essen- 
tial todo so. From Sumter to Fairfax Court House 
is a long yet well-known road, and its incidents, its 
perils and catastrophes, are too fresh in the minds of 
Americans to need recapitulation. We think it but 
fair, however, to bear witness to the delicate and scru- 
pulous generosity with which General Schouler is care- 
ful to treat the reputations and achievements of all men 
—soldiers or civilians—with whom he has to deal. His 
is no grudging praise, no half-hearted recognition, whe- 
ther his subject be high or low, influential general or 
humble private. Like Governor Andrew—to whom he 
was profoundly attached, and to whose eminent charac- 
ter and services he does ample justice—General Schou- 
ler reaped no profit while holding office save the ines- 
timable repute of a faithful performance of his duty. 
He made no “ money out of the war,” had no axes to 
grind save for the good of his state and country, and 
he has therefore no petty spites to gratify, no ven- 
geance to take on men who thwarted schemes for his 
personal aggrandizement. Like Andrew, he has the 
name of having left the service of Massachusetts as 
poor as when he entered it—a circumstance of itself 
which should gain credit for his account of this event- 
ful period of her history. We commend the History 
of Massachusetts in the War as an able, an impartial, 
and, in parts, as a highly interesting summary ot 
achievements whereof every son of the Old Bay State 
has a right to feel proud, and which, saddening as are 
many of its details, should be handed down as an 
heirloom in every Massachusetts family. The con- 
tents of Mr. Browne’s little volume, which we have al- 
ready quoted, have been printed for the most part be- 
fore in an article given by the January, 1868, number 
of Zhe North American Review. Additions have, 
however, been made in the shape of correspondence 
and documents not included in that article, and use 
has been made, for which full credit is given, of a 
paper in the February number of Harfer’s Magazine, 
also of this year, written by Governor Andrew’s pas- 
tor, the Rev. James Freeman Clarke. Mr. Browne’s 
close association with the subject of his sketch during 
the whole period of the war afforded him opportunities 
which the possession of an observant eye and an 
agreeable style has enabled him to make good use of. 
His book, while very brief, is instructive as well as 
entertaining reading, and may be perused with advan- 
tage in connection with the more elaborate work we 


have previously discussed. The figure of John Albion | 





Andrew has now passed into the long historical gal- 
lery of New England worthies, and it surely deserves 
a place among the highest and most illustrious of its 
companions there. Large, charitable, affectionate, 
indefatigable in public service, an enthusiastic pleader 
in a weak cause, direct and eloquent in speech, fear- 
less in holding to unpopular opinions, full of warmth, 
of merriment, and of generous-impulses, he reminds 
one by turns of Sidney Smith, of John. Bright, of 
Brougham. Unlike the conventional type of any of 
his old-time Puritanical predecessors, he symbolizes 
what we may hope to see the New England of the fu- 
ture—liberal, genial, outspoken, and tolerant. Mr. 
Browne has given us a satisfactory and attractive sketch 
of his hero while disclaiming any pretension to fur- 
nish a full biography. We are glad to be informed 
that such a biography is in course of preparation by 
Mr. E. P. Whipple at the request of Governor An- 
drew’s family. Hands more competent for such a 
task couldj hardly have been selected, and we shall 


look forward to the production with confidence and 
curiosity. 








SALOME.* 


HE Autocrat of the Breakfast Table could ask 
no apter illustration of his axiom that “men, 
like peaches, grow sweet a little while before they de- 
cay”’—no stronger confirmation of its corollary that 
“little reliance can be placed on the fair words of a 
critic, who is himself an author, over fifty years of 
age,” than he would find in Mr. John Neal’s eulogy 
of Salome in the last number of Putnam. Perhaps 
in this case, too, the enthusiasm of a personal friend- 
ship may have aided the kindly illusion of a mellow 
and generous age ; certainly, in spite of Dr. Holmes’s 
philosophy, the latter reason seems insufficient of itself 
to account for the singular unfitness of a panegyric 
which, however soothing to the author’s vanity, is 
likely to do him a graver injury than the bitterest at- 
tack. “The noble pleasure of praising” is a pleasure 
made dangerous by excess—a recreation which the 
conscientious critic is chary of indulging in, not less 
from lack of justifying occasion than from a sincere 
concern for the author’s future. A diet composed too 
largely of sugar-plums is scarcely more wholesome for 
poets than for babies, and “ Killed by kindness” is an 
epitaph that might oftener than any other explain the 
untimely end of both. Growing talent, of course, de- 
serves encouragement rather than repression, and the 
twofold sensitiveness of youth and genius calls for 
every tenderness at the hands of the generous re- 
viewer. But a poet who has published three volumes, 
and all the more if, as Mr. Neal says is the case with 
Mr. Heywood, “ without stopping to breathe or seem- 
ing to care much what contemporaries might think of 
it,” may be fairly held to be out of his literary teens 
and old enough to bear with fortitude a stricter scru- 
tiny, a juster sentence, than we might feel inclined to 
apportion to his earlier career. Impartial criticism, 
then, becomes not less a duty of the reviewer than a 
benefit to the reviewed ; and such injudicious eulogy 
as Mr. Neal has seen fit to inflict on the author of 
Salome is not less unjust in reality than kindly in in- 
tent. Readers who come to the perusal of the book 
fired by the critic’s fervor, and unwarned by his quota- 
tions, will be so disgusted and aggrieved by the ab- 
sence of most of the qualities for which it has been 
recommended as to be led very likely into the greater 
error of denying Mr. Heywood any merit at all. 

For ourown part, we have read Sa/ome twice through, 
and with considerable care, and we find it by no means 
an extraordinary production. Such an amount of in- 
vention it shows as was necessary to construct a rather 
commonplace tragedy out of very striking and effec- 
tive materials ; such a degree of skill in characteriza- 
tion as enabled its author to keep his personages con- 
sistent with the one idea which each personifies, and 
utterly untrue to the bundle of inconsistencies which 
make up human nature ; such a quality of imagination, 
neither fine nor great, as lends interest to the story, 
and effectiveness to many of the situations, without 
permitting him to reproduce the atmosphere of the 
time, or to infuse into his work that local coloring 
which marks the true artist ; correct, but never great, 
ideas, little command and no felicity of language, a 
slight ear for the resources of metre, and never the 
smallest trace of fancy—these are the qualities of which 
Mr. Heywood gives us evidence in Salome. His chief 
merit seems to consist in the neatness and thorough- 
ness with which he has thought out the conception of 
his trilogy, and this, we admit, is no slight merit. 
Of his characters not one excites the feeblest inter- 





* Salome: A Dramatic Poem. By J. C. Heywood. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1867. ‘ 
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est, the most evanescent sympathy ; Jew and Roman 
and Christian alike, they fill the scene and pass away 
before indifferent eyes. Perhaps of all we sympathize 
most with Kaliphilus, the villain, and consequently by 
far the most pleasing and unique personage of the 
drama. His description of his wild journey under the 
sea has force and vividness and is much the finest pas- 
sage in the poem, andalmost the only one which comes 
near justifying the extravagant estimate which Mr. 
Neal is not alone in putting on Mr. Heywood’s abilities: 


“ And, walking still, I reached the Eastern bound 
Of the broad continent, where yet no foot, 
Save that of savage beast, or man more savage, 
Had ever trod. But there I stayed not. On 
Into the sea I fain would go, that there 
Its raging waves or monsters should destroy me. 
But all in vain. I walked the waters as 
I had the mountains and the vales of snow, 
Till, cursing the Omnipotence which held 
Me thus a miracle upon the surge, 
And plunging madly on the unopening waves 
To force an ingress, shrieking blasphemies, 
And hurling fierce defiance at His Throne, 
Upon a sudden fell a lightning bolt, 
Which opened under me a yawning gulf, 
And to the ocean’s farthest depths I sank. 
The waters over me joined with a roar 
As of a thousand thunders met in battle, 
And shut me from the hated light of heaven. 
SALOME, 
Dost thou invent a tale ? 
KALIPHILUS. 
Nay, in good sooth. 
Still could I see, still hear, and in the dark 
5 And oozy bottom of the ocean walk 
As on dry land. sNe swimming fish e’er breathed 
The watery element more free than I. 
A murmur strikes upon my startled ear, 
Increasing ever, growing terrible, 
Surrounding me, and coming ever nearer, 
And now I see the monsters of the deep 
Approaching. From each side all living things 
Which swim the flood, crawl from its poisonous slime, 
In its dark caverns lurk, or lie in wait 
Behind its weedy crags, in horrid phalanx 
Come round and over me, and roar, and hiss, 
And shriek ; with fins, and claws, and outstretched tongues, 
And long arms point at me, and still the noise 
More hideous grows, and seems to scream the words: 
Go faster, Few! go faster! Vainly now 
Would I mount up and reach the solid earth. 
I could not rise. The waters over me 
Pressed like the world on fabled At'as’ shoulders. 


SALOME. 
And didst thou then repent? 

KALIPHILUS. 

I scorned the thought. 

Upon the bottom still I walked, and walked, 
In agony unspeakable, while dread 
And loathing, deathly pains and awe, 
Cenvulsed me. Still they drove me on, nor ceased 
To point at me, and leer, and lash, and sting, 
And shriek, and hiss, and roar in hideous chorus : 
Go faster, Few! go faster! On, still on, 
Through fearful valleys, over caverned hills, 
By shuddering sea-groves whence new horrors crawled, 
Each, all, from every side, joining the hunt, 
I passed, nor rested, nor could rest, nor stop, 
A time which seemed ten centuries of woe. 
At last I climbed a long and steep ascent, 
The light grew greener, paler, brighter, and 
The watery fiends began to disappear. 
Then presently I mounted to the air, 
And stood alone on land, where from my feet 
The ocean westward rolled, and, going down, 
The sun upon a watery bed reposed ” (p. 134). 


We have made this long quotation because we are 
willing to have Mr. Heywood speak for himself and 
show us what he can do when, as we conceive, he is 
doing his best. To display him at his worst would 
have been infinitely easier; almost every page fur- 
nishes examples of faults which are inexcusable in 
any writer of Mr. Heywood’s practice and pretensions, 
and many of which have been repeatedly pointed out. 
Turgidity here, as in Antonius, is his besetting sin; 
he has donned the cothurnus of classic tragedy with- 
out having the simple dignity and power that made it 
natural. Emotion does not hunt the globe for a com- 
monplace metaphor to hide its thought, nor does pas- 
sion vent itself in parables. Lovers in the power of a 
mortal foe expecting death have seldom time to weave 
pretty commonplaces about the “chains Despondency 
had wrought upon their limbs,” or the “bright wings 
of Hope ;” nor can we regard it as highly probable 
that a captive tribune’s reflections would naturally 
shape themselves into threadbare conceits about the 
stars and the moon’s tidal influences. We might for- 
give the officers and sentinels for their utter inability 
to mention sunrise or sunset except in gorgeous cir- 
cumlocutions of empyreal ships going down or coming 
up on empyreal oceans—theatrical supernumeraries 
always take refuge in these verbal splendors from their 
insignificance—but we have a right to expect better 
things from Simon than such fustian as this: 


“ When first the gleaming harbingers of morn 
In golden armor mount the eastern clouds, 
Shall she be taken to the valley gate. 

And when the sun for his unrivalled course 
Shall stand prepared upon the eastern hills, 
She shall be crucified upon the wall ” (p. 206). 











And so on throughout. We have the same nauseous 
repetitions of ships and harps which, together with 
flowers, seem to form Mr. Heywood’s chief metaphor- 
ical stock in trade and are made to do duty in almost 
every scene; the same personified vices and ab- 
stract qualities, vengeance, famine, pestilence, and the 
rest, that in the author’s former works revealed such 
faithful study of Croly’s Cazz/ine, still stalk porten- 
tously through Mr. Heywood’s lurid pages ; and the 
same “alabaster altars” (p. 76) and “ivory palace 
domes” (p. 51) that charmed the lovers in Antonius 
adorn the heroines of Sa/ome, than whom surely not 
Ilium itself could show deeper-bosomed maidens. 
Though here we should do him the justice of stating 
that he has enriched the catalogue of feminine perfec- 
tions with the somewhat original beauty of a pair of 
red eyes. Atleast that is the only interpretation we can 
put on this somewhat vague speech of Lepidrus, who, 
after a rather alabaster and domy description of how 
he caught his mistress bathing her feet, continues : 
“* I would escape unseen to fright her not, 
But, ’ere I could withdraw, the i 
Placed at the voseate gateways of her soul, 
O’er which her tresses as luxuriant vines 
Hung half concealing them, gave warning” (p. 75). 
Not every poet either could bethink himself of so 
happy a thought as to make “melancholy crouch like 
a hound” (p. 36) on the brow of his fair one. But 
achievements of this sort are the merest bagatelles to 
Mr. Heywood ; perhaps this example will give even a 
stronger notionof his powers. This is the way Simon 
unbosoms himself about his charmer—a lady who has 
just dined upon their child : 
“ Oh ! thou most fair outside, thou beauteous arbor 
Whereon each night the vines and fruits of beauty 
Hung in seductive sweetness, swaying soft, 
With graceful undulations, in the breeze 
Of tender passion ; on which, every morn, 
In fragrant afflorescence they appeared, 
Me waking from soft slumbers with their bloom, 


So that each day my spring and harvest was— 
My full year without winter” (p. 53). 


Mr. Heywood’s minor beauties we can but briefly 
touch on. Such uniquenesses of syntax as 


“ There 1s one that 4a’h always and still shall prevail” (p. 66), 
or this on p. 26, 





“Tf, as he near the end of his bright course, 
The sun were stayed by fascinations,” etc.; 
(the concurrence of “ thou sha//” (p. 92) and “w2// thou” 
(p. 144) we are content to believe curious coincidences 
of misprinting); such happy indifference to chronology 
as puts into the mouth of a Roman soldier in the 
first century a metaphor taken from a game which 
was not brought into Europe till the fifth— 
“ Then joy to the soldier ! a merry short life ! 

And luck without care in the game where he plays, 

For he’s only the piece that is moved in the strife,” etc. (p. 43); 
such charming incongruities as Josephus talks about 

“ Banks— 
That rise like threatening waves, [and] engines, placed 
like the s/orm-clouds on a heaving sea” (p. 176) ; 

—these, and many other delights, what critic pen, 
spatits inclusus iniguis, shall recount? Mr. Heywood 
may be a poet and a genius, but if so, never did poet 
and genius more successfully struggle to conceal his 
identity. 








CELEBRATED SANCTUARIES OF THE 
MADONNA* 


3 liga subject of miracles is one which has always 
been dwelt upon with the deepest earnestness 
by Catholic writers ; it is one in the discussion of 
which the most eloquent men of opposite sects have 
been arrayed against each other; and one which can- 
not be lightly estimated by men of thought and expe- 
rience, when we take into consideration its extensive 
influence upon the minds of all persons professing the 
Roman faith. We have no desire to enter upon a con- 
troversy about this almost inexhaustible subject ; nor 
to quarrel with those who, acknowledging a belief in 
the miraculous, refuse to accept the testimony offered in 
support of miracles ; or with others who believe that 
nature is moved by a supreme free agent; who ac- 
knowledge in the “Incarnation” the highest form of 
inspiration, and yet deny the lesser evidences of an 
overruling power. A miracle is claimed to be simply 
a proof of the immediate intervention of Divine Prov- 
idence, given in many instances as an attestation of 
the genuineness of a specially appointed instrument, 
and not for the purpose of displaying the power of the 
Almighty, which is beyond doubt or question. 

The present work, which is a careful interweaving 
of ancient records and traditions with later narra- 
tives, and in which the author has brought to his aid 
great historical research, and a profound study of the 
sacred writings, of the highest mysteries of religion, 

*Celebrated Sanctuaries of the Mad By the Rev. J. S 


Northcote, D.D. London: Longmans, . Y $ 
Catholic Publication Society. 1863. 5 Sa e Wr te 

















and the works of the doctors of *the Church, we may 
consider as occupying the debatable ground between 
religion and history. It is decidedly interesting, and 
on certain points exceedingly instructive; and it 
opens a curious branch of study, artistic and histori- 
cal as well as religious. 

In the introduction, after quoting St. Augustine on 
the subject of the “sanctuary,” the author says: 

“It is quite clear that the Christian religion, as known and practised by 
the wisest and best in the beginning of the fifth century, contained, as an 
integral ‘portion of itself, a special devotion toward certain sanctuaries ; 
that St Augustine and his flock believed that it was the will ef Gop to 
honor His saints by making more frequent or more wonderful manifesta- 
tions of His presence in these places than in others, and that they did not 
hesitate to make this belief a practical rule of conduct in delicate and diffi- 
cult circumstances.” 

A very learned Protestant writer has said to those 
who would judge the past in the light of to-day, that 
“ all ages are of alike,” and that there are times more 
fitting than others for the exhibition of miracles; and 
our author, in the chapter which includes an account 
of the miraculous pictures in Rome, says that “there 
is no inconsistency in supposing that Gop may have 
wrought a public miracle, yet for His own wise and in- 
scrutable purposes vouchsafed a clear and intimate 
sight of it to some persons while He withheld it from 
others, as in the resurrection, for example ; or, still 
more appositely, the conversion of Saul.” To the 
Holy House of Loreto a lengthy chapter is devoted ; 
it is, as our travelled readers probably know, not far 
from Ancona, and is, says Dr, Stanley, the most fre- 
quented sanctuary in all Christendom. 

“© The ridicule of one half the world, and the devotion of the other half 
has made every one acquainted with the strange history of this translation, 
which is written in all the languages of Europe round the walls of the 
sanctuary ;’ how the house in which our Blessed Lady was living in Naz- 
areth when the angel Gabriel was sent to her from Gop, er rather the par- 
ticular chamber of that house in which she then was, and in which the 
ineffable mystery of the Incarnation was accomplished ; in which also Jesus 
was brought up and was subject to His parents ; from which He went forth 
to the Jordan to be baptized by John before He began His public ministry; 
that this house, or chamber, was miraculously transported by the hands of 
angels, first from Galilee to Dalmatia, and afterward from Dalmatia to 
Italy, toward the end of the thirteenth century, where it has ever since 
remained, an object of the deepest veneration to all the faithful.” 

That this narrative and many others upon which 
the sanctity of the house rests are discredited by Prot- 
estants, is, of course, quite natural, and in order to 
prove the authenticity of the account Dr. Northcote 
produces a vast amount of concurrent testimony, and 
many historic records tending to its support. The 
picture of the Madonna del Carmine at Naples, which 
was brought by some of the religious from Mount 
Carmel, in the middle of the twelfth century, claims 
special attention, and the devotion of the Neapolitans, 
as well as the miraculous cures performed through 
the efficacy of the portrait, are detailed at length. Some 
exceedingly interesting records accompany the chap- 
ter on Einsiedeln, or Our Lady of the Hermits, in 
Switzerland, and as our author passes through France 
the third sanctuary of importance which he mentions 
is the very remarkable and ancient church of Puy : 


“The legendary history of the venerable church of Puy presents us 
with the first instance on record of an apparition of the Blessed Virgin. 
Whatever may be the worth of such legends in the eyes of critics, they 
incontestably assist us in tracing back some of the popular devotions of 
Christendom to periods of very remote antiquity, and possess a certain 
weight and value which no unprejudiced mind can disallow. These child- 
ish legends, as some regard them, enjoy a marvellous vitality ; they have 
survived through ages of rationalism and revolution, and if our own gen- 
eration has witnessed such a spectacle as the inauguration of an image of 
Notre Dame de France on the Rocher Corneille, it must be owned that 
the erection of that monument in the year of grace, 1860, was but the off- 
spring of a piety which dates its earliest traditions from the apostolic age.” 


The traditions commence with the year 46 or 47 of the 
Christian era, and continue through long ages down 
to our own day. Our Lady of Chartres comes next 
and dates from the apostolic times. With the history 
of Our Lady of La Salette our readers are familiar ; 
the author devotes a larger portion of his book to this 
than to any other narrative, because, occurring in our 
own time, it has not the sanction or the mystery of 
antiquity, and requires more lengthy explanation, be- 
sides affording a better opportunity for investigation. 
The Anglo-Saxon sanctuaries are all of exceeding in- 
terest; at Glastonbury the most ancient Christian 
temple ever erected in Great Britain was dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin ; Canterbury has always Leen rich 
in shrines ; and at Coventry, where Leofric and Godiva 
lie buried, the church was celebrated above all others 
for the riches it contained, and which it owed mainly 
to the piety of the noble lady who founded the monas- 
tery there. ‘ 

It would be impossible to give a distinct account of 
all the very interesting shrines mentioned in this care- 
fully compiled and very instructive work, for, to use 
the words of the learned author : 


“ No province, we had almost said no village, of Christendom, but has 
its own Madonna; and linked with that holy image some legend, or suce 
cession of legends, which marks that spot as a chosen resting-place s¢- 
lected for the outpouring of her maternal favors, ‘Thus every child in 
the vast family regards her as his ows mother ; she is bound to each one 
by some individual tie; and as we take our way from Boulogne to Four- 
vidre, from Fourvitre to Laus, through the Catholic cantons cf Switzer- 
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land, or among the five hundred and fifty-three sanctuaries which the 
Spanish peninsula alone still boasts of possessing, we feel that Mary is 
indeed ‘ the mother of us all,’ that the devotion rendered to her is no 
vague offspring of the imagination, but something which attests her active, 

sonal, and universal care ; so that by her devout clients her protection 
is felt almost as a presence, not visible indeed to outward sense, but 
easily discernible by the affections.” 








LIBRARY TABLE. 

HE AMERICAN CYCLOPS, the Hero of New Or- 

leans and Spoiler of Silver Spoons. Dubbed LL.D. By 
Pasquino. Baltimore: Kelly & Fiet. 1868.—Why so 
many people should continue to be at the pains of showing | 
the peculiar character of Gen. Butler’s virtues we find ed 
hard to understand. About Mr. Parton’s view of the mat- 
ter there is no particular difficulty ; but there must have 
been demonstrated long ago, one would think, to the larger 
body who entertain an impression exactly opposite to Mr. 
Parton’s, the entire inutility of assailing with any known 
weapon the pachydermatous moral nature of this chieftain. 
Insensibility to exposure, we suppose, comes to pretty 
much the same thing:as conscious rectitude ; but, whatever 
the explanation of General Butler’s impenetrability, no such 
missile as this little pellet could be expected to produce 





the highest praise he can bestow upon his wife is that she 
“carried Christian humility into courtship.” The intro- 
duction of a few brisk incidents, and some sparkling conver- 
sation, would greatly improve the book, which, however, 
gives evidence that the writer is capable of achieving some- 
thing better. 

Vathek: An Arabian Tale. By William Beckford, Esq. 
With notes, critical and explanatory. New York: ames 
Miller. 1868.—The name of Vathek is as familiar to every 
one as that of the Vicar of Wakefield, or Rasselas, or Festus ; 
but we have reason to think that most people have a vague 
impression that all these are things of the same kind, which 
are no doubt very fine, and that to have read them is a sort 
of duty,—which fully accounts for the fact that very few 
have done so. In truth it would be difficult to name four 
more thoroughly dissimilar books. Vathek is entirely 
unique, the only things which occur to us as at all resem- 
bling it—and it is but faintly—being Za//a Rookh and the 
Arabian Nights; and whoever refuses the hour or two 
which will be necessary for its perusal denies himself a 
pleasure as novel and surprising in its way as Don Quixotte 
or Gil Blas or Gulliver could give in a more elaborate one. 
All the associations which the book suggest impart to it a 
peculiar interest—the talent and learning of the author, 
scarcely inferior to his prodigious wealth, his eccentric 








any impression beyond the gratification of whoever fires it. 
Its dozen etchings are cleverly drawn, but “ Pasquino’s ” 
“poetry” has, apparently, been written to fit them, and 
goes on through its dozen pages in a respectable dulness 
that never injures metre or grammar and is so destitute of 
point that, even if its intended victim were a sensitive per- 
son, he would also escape serious injury. It is impossible 
to doubt the good will of such efforts as the present one, 
and good taste is so entirely foreign to the whole subject 
that for once considerations on that score may be laid 
aside; but of the judgement of Gen. Butler’s many foes 
one can have but the worst opinion. It has been owing to 
their objurgations and clamorous hostility more than to any 
other cause that he occupies the place from which is derived 
his only power for present mischief. Their continuance, 
like blows on a whipping-top, is all that keeps him in polit- 
ical life and motion, and if they had ceased long ago he 
must by this time have fallen and been tumbled into a corner 
to lie forgotten. Besides, no good can come of it. Every 
attack has been essayed, so far as we know, except the one 
which, especially since the establishment of Gen. Butler’s 
most recent committee, we have thought most likely, if least 
desirable, to follow—the administration of severe personal 
chastisement and disgrace. So far as words go nothing 
more is likely to be added to any one’s knowledge of Gen. 
Butler’s career or appreciation of his character. We 
understand that in the war he did, better perhaps than 
could have been done by any one to whom dirty work is 
distasteful, certain things which it was as needful to have 
‘done as are some of the chambermaid’s equally essential 
and equally unenviable tasks. We all understand, too, 
that he did none of those things for which is required an 
exercise of the more generous and admirable qualities. But 
no amount of further description can add to our realization 
of the despicability of the crimes imputed to him. Nothing 
can be more idle than efforts to stigmatize him as a monster 


habits and oriental tastes, the splendor of his palace, Font- 
hill Abbey, and its art treasures. Then the facts that it was 
originally written not ’only at a single sitting—a sitting last- 
ing three days and two nights, following which, as might 
have been expected, came a serious illness—and that “ Eng- 
land’s wealthiest son,” then but nineteen years old, wrote 
it in French, whose style Frenchmen admitted to be a 
model, the best oriental tale in the language—these circum- 
stances convey only a less impression of the force and ver- 
satility of the man than the pervading humor and sup- 
pressed sarcasm, the pure diction of his narrative even in 
its translation, and the unlooked-for sublimity and dramatic 
force in which the tale culminates. The neat little volume 
is in satisfactory dress and surroundings, and the tale is pre- 
ceded by a brief and excellent memoir by Mr. William 
North, and accompanied by judicious notes, chiefly explan- 
atory of the meaning of words and of the allusions to East- 
ern customs and traditions. 

I. Leila; or, The Siege of Granada ; Calderon, the Courtier ; 
and, The Pilgrims of the Rhine.—II. Ernest Maltravers, or 
the Eleusinia.—III. Zanoni.—1V. Harold, the Last of the 
Saxon Kings—V. What Will He dowith It? By Pisistra- 
tus Caxton: A Novel. 2. vols. By Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart. Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868. 
—Since we last spoke of the Globe Edition of Bulwer the 
six volumes named above have been added to the nine we 
have described on previous occasions (Pelham, Rienzi, Eu- 
gene Aram, The Last of the Barons, The Last Days of Pom- 
peti, Devereux, The Caxtons, and My Novel, the last in two 
volumes). Thus, more than half of the entire set, including 
those of the author’s books which are most meritorious, is 
now issued, and the rest, we presume, will continue to fol- 
low at not infrequent intervals. As we have said before, 
this is, for its price, by far the most beautiful of the many 
cheap editions of novels which have been manufactured 
during a year past—chiefly because in it the bringing of 


—a dignity of which he falls only less short than of that of} much matter within small bulk has been effected not by 


a hero. 


Only Temper: A Novel. By Mrs. C.F. Newby. New 
York: Frederic A. Brady.—Although the author of the 
present story has by no means reached that point where im- 
provement ceases, she has of late made considerable prog- 
ress in her writings, and has happily abandoned the effort 
at sensationalism which disfigured some of her earlier pro- 
ductions ; but she is yet apparently deficient in those quali- 
‘fications which constitute a successful novelist, and the gift 
of amusing her readers and awakening an interest in her 
Stories she has not yet acquired. 

It may be that the activity of the present day spoils us for 
the pictures of quiet life in remote country towns which 
suited the readers of a more stirring age; but although we 
do not mean to infer that tediousness has altogether died 
out among us—we have noteworthy examples to the con- 

“trary every day—yet it is certainly less endurable on paper 
than in reality, and we are less inclined to put up with it 
because we are not called upon to do so by the rules 
of politeness. By these remarks our readers will infer 
that Only Temper is rather tedious; truly, it isso. And 
‘yet there is a certain interest in the story which, cropped 
of all its useless padding, might be rendered very accepta- 
‘ble; and a gogd moral lesson may be gleaned from the ex- 
ample of Mrs. Moncton, who, as she says, ‘does nothing by 
halves,” and therefore places her own happiness and that of 
her husband in jeopardy, compromises his name and her own 
‘ ¥eputation, and causes great discomfort to a number of per- 
* 80ns, because she is incapable of controlling her temper. 
The heroine is an embodiment of the spirit of good- 
hess, and her life, as- well as that of the other young 
ladies who surround her, is a record of the mild joys 
and sorrows, the innocent hopes and fears, which beset 
youth, Miss Hammerton’s character is very well drawn. 
Many will recognize in her a likeness to the guide and 
instructor of their youthful days, and they will remem- 
ber the benefits they derived from her teachings, and 
the good influence her counsels and example exercised over 
their after life. A leading fault in the book is the total 
want of interest which the reader attaches to the hero, an 
amiable but insipid sort of person, who seems to think that 


the use of small type, but, retaining a large, clear type, 
which it is a pleasure to read, by using a paper so thin as 
to admit many pages—in the case of Harold, for instance, 
748 pages—within a really small volume, while it is yet so 
fine and firm that the print rarely shows through. It is, 
in fine, a triumph of cheap book-making, 2nd the volumes, 
in their bright green and gold binding, are an ornament to 
any library shelves. 

Words from the Poets. Selected by C. M. Vaughan. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co.; New York: Pott & Amery.— 
This dainty little volume is made of selections from the 
shorter poems chiefly of writers of this or the last literary 
generation. It is designed, the preface explains, for chil- 
dren and classes in the community who can appreciate “‘some- 
thing higher in the scale of poetical composition than those 
brief and somewhat puerile fragments” generally offered 
them. The plan of selection has been to make a collec- 
tion “at once various and unambitious ; healthy in tone, just 
in sentiment, elevating in thought, beautiful in expression.” 
This has certainly been done with taste, and the result is a 
book from which young persons must get refinement as well 
as amusement, and with which their seniors can very pleas- 
antly fill up an odd half-hour. Wordsworth has furnished 
more pieces than any other one author—including, we must 
admit, some of the puerilities censured by the editor—then 
come Longfellow, Tennyson, Trench, Mrs. Hemans, 
Moore, Cowper, Burns, and Campbell, in this order of fre- 
quency. The American poets, beside the one we have 
named, are Bishop Doane, S. G. Goodrich, Hannah Gould, 
Francis Osgood, Wm, Peabody, Percival, Charles Sprague, 
and Mrs. Sigourney. To Mr. Longfellow is given the honor 
of the frontispiece, illustrating his Village Blacksmith ; 
while the vignette on the title-page belongs to Mr. Kings- 
ley’s Three Fishers, The book will go in one’s pocket, is 
beautifully printed, and bound in blue and gold. 

Carmina Collegensia: a Complete Collection of The Songs of 
the American Colleges, with piano-forte accompaniment. 
Collected and edited by H. R. Waite. Boston; Oliver Ditson 
& Co.; New York: C. H. Ditson & Co. 1868.—The large 
number of people who admire “ students’ songs,” the many 
undergraduates whose catholic taste can give approval to 





other productions than those of their own Alma Mater, and 
the old fellows who will be carried back by the familiar airs 
to bygone scenes of jollity, will all appreciate this very re- 
spectable volume scarcely less than those who for the first 
time see their own peculiar songs dignified with print, . 
music, and covers. Mr. Waite has apparently taken his 
plan in a measure from Mr. Garretson’s similar, but of 
course less bulky, Carmina Yalensia, published last year. 
Indeed, the barbarous piece of word-making in the title 
seems an unfelicitously-close piece of imitation. Never- 
theless the work, which must have required a good deal of 
patience and judgement, seems to have been done well and 





thoroughly. All the colleges having songs, Mr. Waite 

thinks, are represented, and we have not looked vainly for 
any of the airs we have chanced to hear from different 
quarters, while we have come upon capital ones that were 
new tous. Songs are given for twenty-one colleges—in- 
cluding several obscurities, but not including any of the 

Southern institutions. We observe too, in the only case 
which we are able to test, that tunes are several times 

taken from the class which had the honor of introducing 

them and attributed to succeeding classes which merely took 
them ready-made, But accuracy in such details as these 
could only be ensured, we suppose, by the joint action of a 
cumbrous board of editors and the manifest attendant dis- 
advantages so strikingly exemplified in that master-piece of 
collaboration, Chikkin Hazzard. The work has been done, 
at all events, much better than we should have believed to 
be possible, and the workman and those who will benefit 
by his labors are alike to be congratulated on the result. 


The Philosophy of Mathematics, with special reference to 
the Elements of Geometry and the Infinitesimal Method. By 
Albert Taylor Bledsoe, A.M., LL.D. Philadelphia: F. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1868.—This book is undoubtedly destined 
to benefit the cause of education so far as mathematical 
science is concerned. It is so strongly controversial in its 
character, yet so logical and demonstrative in method, that 
whether the author’s views be ultimately accepted or not, 
the more conservative philosophers will be compelled to 
make their best expositions of the doctrine of the infinitely 
small quantities. Dr, Bledsoe, who was until recently pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Virginia, reviews 
the theories of the infinitesimal calculus, condemning with- 
out stint the elucidations of this philosophy in all the stan- 
dard works, old or new, as tending only to bewilder the 
learner. Newton, Pascal, Leibnitz, and Carnot, as well 
as Davies, Courtenay, Ray, and Todhunter, are charged 
with having brought this philosophy only to a semi-chaotic 
state. The object ofthe work has been, to use our author’s 
words, ‘“‘to render as clear as possible the fundamental 
principles of the higher calculus from which the whole sci- 
ence should be seen to flow in the form of logical conse- 
quence, and that, too, as clearly as the light of day flows 
from the sun.”” The principle put forward as the funda- 
mental one of the new philosophy is this : “ If, while tend- 
ing toward their respective limits, two variable quantities 
are always in the same ratio to each other, their limits will 
be to one another in the same ratio as the variables.” This 
is demonstrated by the reductio ad absurdum method, which 
should, in the author’s opinion, be employed for this one 
purpose only in elementary geometry. The corollary to 
the above proposition—which is, “If two variables are al- 
ways equal, their limits are equal’”—is neatly applied to 
several cases of determination of area and volume. The com- 
mon doctrine of our text-books, that a “circle is a regular 
polygon ofan infinite number of sides,” is vehemently denied; 
so also is the theory that the elemental figures making up 
curved areas are rectangles. In the discussion of the meth- 
ods employed in the differential calculus the author maintains 
that correct results have been heretofore reached only by a 
balancing of errors, and the methods of instruction in this 
branch of mathematics have been faulty because the concep- 
tions of the writers were wrong. Newtonis credited by the 
bold professor with an honest but inefficient effort to clear 
up the misty points of this philosophy. ‘‘ Newton,” he 
says, “seems to have excelled all other men in the faculty 
of invention rather than in the faculty of metaphysical 
speculation, and hence, in his attempts to remove the diffi- 
culties of the infinitesimal calculus, he has created more 
knots than he untied.” The lively and vigorous contro- 
versial style of the book will win it many readers ; and all 
-who commence it with even the slightest taste for mathe- 
matical discussion will read it to the last chapter. As the 
present work is undoubtedly only introductory to a series 
of new text-books, lively discussions may be anticipated, 
in which, as we said in the first place, the interests of scien- 
tific education cannot fail to be advanced. 

The Relation of Baptized Children to the Church. By the 
Rev. Robert Davidson, D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Huntington, L. I. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication.—The relation of baptized children to 
the Church is a most interesting and important subject, and 
this little book gives the ordinary Presbyterian views and 
arguments in the clear and direct style for which the author 
is well known, We have no doubt it will be satisfactory to 
those for whom it is chiefly designed, but the title claims 
too much, The subject is not discussed with any degree of 
thoroughness. Indeed, we know no book in which it is. 
Pedobaptists find it much easier, apparently, to ignore the 
difficult points of their theory than to discuss them. The 
relation of baptized children to the Church cannot be prop- 
erly discussed without a preliminary consideration of the 
relation of the children of believers d¢fore baptism ; but we 
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have nothing of that here, and that is just one of the diffi- 
cult points. Again, the title of one of the chapters is: 
Baptism the Rite of Initiation into the Christian Common- 
wealth, but the chapter argues that they are born members, 
which is just the point of difference between the Presby- 
terian and Anglican theories ; and this difficulty is com- 
pletely ignored. And so throughout. Baptism means 
either something or nothing. It means something, says this 
little book. Very well; what does it mean? “It is the 
seal of a covenant.” Very well; of a.covenant to do 
what? ‘To be a Gop to thee and to thy seed after thee.” 

Very well; but what does that mean? Reference is made | 
to Calvin, who says: “ Zhese words contain the promise of | 
eternal life; and “we cannot have Gop without at the | 
same time comprising all that belongs to Him ;” which is 

clear and definite. But reference is made also to the great 

Dr. Mason’s Essays on the Church, who did not at all be- 

lieve that this promise (said to be sealed in baptism) is a 

“ promise of eternal life.” On the contrary, he declares 

that “the Jews could justly call Jehovah ‘my Gop’ and 

‘our Gop,’ when they were gross hypocrites in the article of | 
personal piety.” (We quote from memory, but the state- | 
ment is accurate.) According to this view baptism does not 
differ in nature, nor hardly in degree, from prayer, training, 
etc., as a “means of grace.” If this be so, why attempt to 
make so much more of it? It is easy to see that the facts 
in the case are the trouble. Calvin’s interpretation is the 
obvious one; but what is the fact? Are all the baptized 
saved? No one pretends it. Hence, Dr. Mason explains 
it in a Pickwickian sense, and all the smaller theologians 
vibrate between the two, apparently not even seeing that 
the two theories are utterly subversive each of the other. 
So, also, the subject of Discipline as regards baptized mem- 
bers is declared, as it obviously is, “impracticable,” yet an 
attempt is made to save the credit of church authority by a 
weak talk about “ general laws,” etc. 
no quarrel with this book ; but we wish some Presbyterian 
would clearly state his theory of the subject, and fairly con- 
sider—we do not ask him to so/ve—the difficulties involved. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


M R. DICKENS reserved until his return to England 
one of the most graceful acts connected with his 
American trip. This is the presentation to Dr. S. G. Howe, 
the superintendent of the Perkins Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind, at Boston, the sum of $1,700, the esti- 
mated cost of printing 250 copies of the O/d Curiosity Shop 
in the raised letters legible by the blind. The list of such 
books is exceedingly circumscribed, and educated blind per- 
sons soon have no resource but to go over and over works 
already familiar to them, or depend upon more fortunate 
friends to read aloud. As we mentioned lately, Mr. Shir- 
rod, of Mississippi, is endeavoring to raise a fund for the 


We repeat, we have | 


endowment of a national institution, part of whose work 
shall be the manufacture of such books, and it is to be hoped 
the attention Mr. Dickens’s gift is likely to attract will give 
an impulse to the scheme. The Perkins Institution has 
been as instrumental as any other perhaps in the world in 
the amelioration of the condition of the blind, but its finances 
just now unfortunately are such as to cripple its usefulness. 
This charity was set on foot some thirty-five years ago by 
the liberality of Col. Perkins, of Buston, who gave toward 
it in the first instance his own house, valued at $25,000, on 
condition that $50,000 should be otherwise contributed. 
About double that sum was raised, and the asylum was 
opened with six pupils, and now contains on the average 
about one hundred and twenty-five. It has never, however, 
had a permanent endowment fund, and its heavy expenses— 
in the purchase of grounds, of costly musical instruments, 
of developing the art of embossed printing, in extremely 
arduous experiments in the education of unusually afflicted 
persons, among whom Laura Bridgman is the most con- 
spicuous example,—such causes of outlay have brought its 
funds to a very low ebb, and in consequence its press has 
been still for some years. This is particularly to be re- 
gretted on account of the very great improvements which 
the blind owe to this institution. Printing for the blind was 
indeed practised under a French invention of the last cen- 
tury, but it was so costly and bulky as to be of little prac- 
tical use. The Bible, for instance—to quote from Zhe Bos- 
ton Advertiser, to which we are indebted for the facts con- 
cerning the institution—if printed by the French method, 
would have filled forty large volumes and cost $400, whereas 
the Massachusetts plan not only brought it within six vol- 
umes, costing $12, but made it practicable to print it entire 
for the first time. The Boston method has been adopted 
with modifications in Great Britain and on the Continent, 
but its superiority may be inferred from the fact that it re- 
ceived the medal both at the English and French Great Ex- 
hibitions. The Boston institution has also printed more 
matter than all others in the world combined, including the 
Bible, Paley’s and Milton’s works, the Vicar of Wakefield, 
and a number of text-books. It is a matter for extreme re- 
gret that so beneficent a work should be arrested by want 
of means for its prosecution. “As we before suggested, it 
seems to us most proper that, if the demand upon indi- 
vidual charity be too great, either the aid of the government 
or that of the states in co-operation should be afforded to 
the Boston institution or to Mr. Shirrod’s projected national 
one, which, we understand, has the approval of the gentle- 
men interested in the former. 

Dr. Howe’s active philanthropy, as our readers need 
scarcely be reminded, for the last forty years has at inter- 
vals found work on behalf of the oppressed nationalities of 
Europe, as well as of the afflicted in mind or body at home. 
Since his return from Crete on his latest mission of the for- 
mer sort, he has adopted the expedient, by way of enlisting 
aid for the unhappy inhabitants of that tumultuous island, 
of publishing a monthly journal which he calls Zhe Cretan 
and which he fills with impassioned appeals to the sympathy 
and indignation of the community, to the avowed end that 
Congress may be forced into some sort of intervention. 
The cause could not be argued more forcibly, but we should 
think that even those who know nothing about the matter 
must become aware that they are hearing but one side of a 
question which, like most questions, has two sides. There 
are never wanting men of genius or enthusiasm, like Lord 
Byron and Dr. Howe, to interest themselves about the 
Greeks, But matter-of-fact folk who trouble themselves to 
enquire about them can hardly help turning away in disgust 
and feeling that both Turk and Greek are—what Lord 
Byron could not have said with such an application to the 
latter—Arcades ambo. Crete is in fact morally rotten, and 
has been more or less in this same condition for centurics, 
so that we may fairly infer that, if the Turk was forced to 
withdraw, their own proficiency in every despicable vice and 
destitution of every virtue, except a courage that closely re- 
sembles ferocity, would prevent any essential improvement. 
The modern Greeks, in short, like the Latin races of South 
America, are thoroughly contemptible and thoroughly in- 
capable of self-control or self-government. At the same 
time, we presume that nobody derives satisfaction from see- 
ing a people in such dire extremity as the Cretans, or 
women and children made the victims of the devilish atroci- 
ties of the Turks, The relief of their sufferings is all very 
well, and so far Dr. Howe’s efforts are to be commended. 
But it is too recently since we stultified ourselves by helping 
the Mexicans from foreign invasion into domestic anarchy, 
to ask even this nation of impulse and unreason to busy 
itself in a similar piece of meddling on the other side of the 
world. 

From San Francisco we have another of a type of jour- 
nal peculiar, so far as we know, to that city—bright, viva- 
cious little octavo sheets, non-political in their scope, but 
decidedly tart in their treatment of general and local affairs, 
and with a good-naturedly sub-acid flavor to their comments 
upon everything that comes before them. The newcomer 
is entitled Zhe Free Press and Alaska Herald, and, in the 
latter capacity we suppose, is partly printed in Russian, 
giving, among other things, the Constitution done by instal- 
ments into the ingeniously hideous Russian type, for the 
behoof of our Walrussian men and brethren, who, we infer, 
are as yet unaware that this document has become obsolete. 
Beside being interesting reading, the new journal is valua- 
ble as a curious addition to the polyglot journalism of the 





Pacific coast, in which one finds English, Yankee, Chinese, 











Russ, French, German, and we know not what not, in most 
surprising propinquity. 

THE process by which insane persons are committed to 
lunatic asylums has so lately been under discussion in 7%e 
Round Table that it seems necessary, by way of sequel, to 
mention the changes in the law on the subject which it has 
been determined to urge. We mentioned at the time of 
Dr. Davis’s attack on the present system that its amend- 
ment was likely to be the principal subject of discussion at 
the annual convention of superintendents of insane asylums, 
which has just been held at Boston. After several days’ 
debate upon the law which is to be submitted to the differ- 
ent legislatures—for on many accounts it is desirable that 
the practice should be uniform thtoughout the country— 
one was at last unanimously agreed upon. It provides that 
no person shall be placed in a hospital without a certificate 
of insanity from a responsible physician, properly acknowl. 
edged before a magistrate or judicial officer; that any re- 
spectable person may petition any high judicial officer for 
the commitment of any insane person requiring restraint, 
and such officer shall cause an investigation by a competent 
commission ; that the friend of any person confined under 
the foregoing provision may on petition have a similar in- 
vestigation on a motion to discharge the patient; that any 
patient in a hospital may be discharged by a processc or- 
responding to that by which he was committed. This, we 
think, without involving the very undesirable publicity in- 
cident to a jury trial, will practically afford all necessary 
safeguard against false imprisonment. By way of conces- 
sion to those who believe that asylums are put to unwar- 
rantable uses, it might be well to add heavy penalties against 
any persons committing or conniving at the commitment of 
persons in a fraudulent manner or from malicious motives, 
But in practice we think there is no such necessity. 

Mr. BucHANAN’s death has occasioned, as might have 
been expected, a curious diversity of obituary comment. 
Much that has been said has been laudatory in the extreme ; 
some, under cover of the Vil nisi bonum, has been evasively 
eulogistic ; and here and there what was designed for unre- 
served sincerity has taken the form of sheer brutality. There 
is one explanation, which we have not seen since the ex-Presi- 
dent’s death, and which we have not the data to maintain, 
that may at a future day be adopted by unimpassioned his- 
torians as: fully accounting for the contrast between his 
earlier and his later career. It is simply that the notorious 
well-poisoning at a Washington hotel, at the time of his in- 
auguration, left Mr. Buchanan with faculties so impaired as 
to entitle him to compassionate sympathy rather than to 
the contempt and abhorrence which so many have been im- 
pelled to feel toward him, His administration from 1857 
to 1861 was certainly the work of a different man from the 
really able statesman whose long services in many positions 
had previously entitled him to the honor of the nation, The 
contrast indeed is so sharp that, charity aside, to our mind 
only as fundamental a change ‘in the man himself can serve 
to account for it. 

Pror. J. W. PowELt, of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, has taken from Prof. Agassiz’s explorations years 
ago of Lake Superior the hint of spending his summer vaca- 
tions in scientific investigations of our little known Western 
territory. Last year he visited—we quote 7he Saint Paul 
Press—“ the celebrated mountain parks of Colorado— 
North, Middle, South, and San Luis—with their surround- 
ing sierras,” This summer—accompanied by a pretty large 
party, some of whom go with special view to Indian archx- 
ology, and assured by the General and Secretary of War of 
assistance from the government posts—he intends, “ with 
the aid of the Union Pacific Railway to Cheyenne, to pass 
rapidly over the same ground and extend his explorations 
to the Colorado, whose course through southeastern Utah 
and northwestern Arizona is so much of a geographical mys- 
tery.” 

THE Rev. GeorGE RAPPALL Noyes, D.D., who died 
last week at Cambridge, was among the most eminent of 
the Unitarian theologians of America. For a long time he 
was connected with Harvard, since 1846 as a professor in 
its divinity school. His best known work was his transla- 
tion of the Bible, which commenced with versions of the 
book of Job, the Psalms, and of the Prophets, while at 
the time of his death he was revising the proof-sheets of his 
translation of the New Testament for the American Unitar- 
ian Association, 

Messrs. P. S. Wynkoop & Son succeed as publishers 
and book-dealers the young but enterprising and vigorous 
firm of Wynkoop & Sherwood. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in preparation 
several Biblical works of great value to theologians and 
others. The first of these is the well-known Comprehensive 
Bible, the plates of which have been procured from Messrs. 
Bagster & Sons, the London publishers. The text is that 
of King James’s Bible, the authorized English version, as 
revised by Dr. Blaney ; the various readings are from his 
edition, inclusive of the translation of prédper names ; the 
chronology is that of Archbishop Usher, fixing the dates of 
events of the utmost use to those who read the sacred 
writings with reference to the history of the times and 
people to which they refer ; the parallel passages, collected 
from various authors, are arranged under each clause of 
the verse they illustrate ; the notes are exclusively philo- 
logical and explanatory ; and there are a table of contents 
historically arranged and five different indexes. ‘The other 
works alluded to are the fourteenth edition of Canon Bloom- 
field’s Greek New Testament, in which is incorporated the 
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whole of the exegetical and philological annotations of 
Wetstein, with a great quantity of Biblical erudition ex- 
tracted from other valuable sources ; what the publishers 
promise shall be the finest pulpit Bible in the country, 
printed from the largest type in use ; Dr. Augustus Hahn’s 
Hebrew Bible, \ong out of print both in England and here, 
and revised by the late Dr. Isaac Leeser, the learned Jewish 
divine; and, lastly, Zhe Students’ Treasury Bible, having 
references to parallel passages, occupying a different posi- 
tion on the page from that occupied by ordinary reference 
or polyglot Bibles, printed from the largest type used in 
pocket Bibles and with references and variorum readings in 
roman immediately following the verse of the text to which 
they belong, instead of the usual arrangement of references 
to parallel passages in a centre column or in columns on 
each side of the text. Beside these works, and others which 
we have previously mentioned, Messrs. Lippincott & Co. 
have in preparation Zricotrin: the Story of a Waif and 
Stray, by “ Ouida ;” Yohn Ward's Governess, a novel ; and 
Gold Elsie, a novel from the German of E. Marlitt, by 


Mrs. A. L. Wister. 
LINES, 


WITH A VOLUME OF TENNYSON IN BLUE AND GOLD. 
MaipeEn, beneath whose tender eyes, 
So softly and serenely blue, 
Thro’ Love’s long June I bask and view 
In them Love’s own unclouded skies : 
Maiden, upon whose rippling hair 
Gop’s own dear sunshine ever seems 
To sleep till round your forehead gleams 
A glory such as angels wear, 
Accept this gift ; but oh ! how cold 
The poet’s dreams to you, who are 
A living poem sweetest far 
Of any shrined in blue and gold ! 
D. A.C. 

SWEDEN is preparing an expedition to explore beyond 
Spitzbergen, in the direction of the North Pole, one among 
the special objects of the accompanying corps of scientificmen 
being to determine whether the land in the north is really un- 
dergoing gradual elevation ; for which purpose heights will be 
measured, and holes bored at the water-level in the hardest 
rocks along the Spitzbergen coast. The expenses of the ex- 
pedition are chiefly defrayed by a few gentlemen of Gotten- 
burg, whence the departure will be made on the 15th of next 
month, but the government supplies a stoutly-built screw 
steamer, fitted and provisioned to spend a winter in the ice. 

Tue K1nc oF Prussia has contributed 50,000 thalers to 
the expedition which started on the 17th ult. to determine 
the exact position of the magnetic pole. 

Capt.: FAULKNER and Capt. NorMAN—who will be 
accompanied by Captains Casement and Gubbins, all of the 
British army, and by Mr. Perrin, an engineer—have suc- 
ceeded in fitting out at Dublin a new African exploring 
party, which expected to leave Southampton on the gthinst. 
for Natal, whence they will go, by a chartered vessel, to the 
mouth of the Zambesi. They take with them—to be used 
in pursuing the exploration of Lake Nyassa from the point 
where Dr. Livingstone was last heard of ; a spot visited by 
Capt. Faulkner, with the Livingstone search expedition last 
autumn, when he determined on more thorough examina- 


tion than was then possible—a little steam yacht, cailed the 
Faugh-a-ballagh, which Capt. Faulkner thus describes in a 
letter : 
“The boat now ready for us, which is a credit to her Irish builders, both 
for the rapidity and perfection of their work, is a curiosity well worth see- 
ing, and I have not a shade of doubt that she is well suited for the naviga- 
tion of the rivers Shiré and Zambesi, as well as the stormy Lake of Nyas- 
sa, and that no difficulty will be experienced in carrying her past the cat- 
aracts. The following are her dimensions: Length, soft.; beam, 1rft. 
6in. ; depth moulded, sft. 6in. She is put together in sections, consisting 
of 75 sections, with over 8,ooo bolts and nuts. Her engines are eight- 
horse power, and she will be propelled by one of Griffith’s three-bladed 
propellers.” 


The first object of the party will be to reach the extreme 
north, where they hope to hear of Livingstone, should he 
have abandoned the idea of coming down the Nile and, 
perhaps, be on his way to Zanzibar. 

The Osservatore Romano, Rome, May 31, has the follow- 
ing on the fate of the Irish Protestant Church, the discus- 
sions concerning which naturally excite considerable inter- 
est in Catholic circles: ‘The efforts of some Anglican 
pseudo-bishops to excite the people against the Cath- 
olics and in favor of the Protestant Church are all in 
vain. That Church may now be considered as dead 
in Ireland, even according to English law, as it always 
has been dead in fact. The minister Disraeli, who 
sustained so ardently the unjust institution of the false 
Anglican Church’ in Ireland, where nearly all obey the 
Catholic Church, proclaimed loudly the other day in the 
House of Commons, that if the government no longer 
supports the Anglican Church it will be divided into an in- 
finite number of sects, which will continually contend with 
and destroy each other, to the ultimate triumph of Popery. 
What Sir Disraeli said of the Anglican sects in Ireland 
may be repeated of the Lutheran and Calvinistic sects in 
Germany and America, of the Greek schism in Russia, and 
all the other false churches separated from the foundation 
of truth, which is the Catholic Church. They all depend 
upon the civil power, by whose support they were found- 
ed, maintained, and defended, and without which they will 
all return immediately into nothingness, in spite of the ef- 
forts of their followers, who imitate even the institutions of 
the Catholic Church, so as to give stability to the Protest- 
ant sects, but all in vain. Thus, the Protestants in 
Prussia have returned to the monasteries and convents 
which are now being destroyed in Catholic Italy! Religious 
celibacy and the other pious customs of cloistered life are 
prescribed to the Prussian deaconesses, who already 
amount to 1,500 in Germany. As long as the powers of 
this world, such as the English government and Sir Dis- 
raeli, upheld the false Protestant Church, it could last, and 
have an appearance of external life, without soul, like a sta- 
tue ; but on the cessation of protection and support of the 
secular authority, all the edifice of heresy tumbles to the 
ground. On Wednesday last, at St. James’s Hall, in Lon- 
don, the members of the false Church and the English 
aristocracy met together, The hisses of the meeting against 
the propositions of Sir Gladstone were the death-rattle of 
all Protestant sects.” 


Sir Humpury Davy’s will left a service of plate valued 








at £2,500, the gift of several coal-mine proprietors in ac- 





knowledgement of the famous safety-lamp, to members of 
his family, but with instructions that under certain circum- 
stances—which have now occurred—it should “be melted 
and given to the Royal Society to found a medal, to be 
given annually for the most important discovery in chemis- 
try anywhere made in Europe or Anglo-America.” 


Mr. Eyre Evans Crowe, at the time of his death, early 
this year, left his History of France still incomplete by the 
absence of its fifth and concluding volume. This has now 
received posthumous publication, and, taking up the narra- 
tive in the tenth year of the old republic, completes the his- 
tory until the establishment of the Empire in 1852, 


Mr. A. H. Layarp, M.P., the Assyrian excavator, has 
written for the Arundel Society Zhe Brancaca Chapel, Flor- 
ence, which he accompanies by notices of the lives and works 
of Masolino, Massaccio, and Filippino Lippi. 


Mr. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, whose charming 
Painter's Camp is well known in this country, has written a 


| critical and practical treatise on Etching and Etchers, which 


is illustrated with original plates by Rembrandt, Callot, 
Dujardin, Paul Potter, and others. 


VOLTAIRE’S statue has been mentio ned several times in 
these columns within a year or so as making its way to ac- 
complishment in spite of the strenuous opposition of the 
Church authorities. M. Michelet headed the subscription 
list, which grew rapidly, largely, it is said, in consequence of 
the nature of the opposition, and soon a sufficient sum was 
raised for the execution in bronze of a suitable enlargement 
of the fine likeness by Hendon. At this point, however, 
we ceased to hear anything more about it, and now the 
Paris correspondent of 7he Evening Post gives the explana- 
tion. The committee, he says, asked the government at the 
time to assign a place for the statue. For four months they 
awaited the reply, when they carried their request before 
the Emperor in person. The latter raised his eyebrows in 
astonishment, and replied: ‘‘ Why this is a matter finished 
long since. I have given orders about it.” Investigations 
proved that the imperial orders had been snapped up by 
M. Pinard, minister of the interior, and confiscated, M. 
Pinard’s politics being what the French call clerico-electorale, 
The statue, it now appears, is to be placed at the end of the 
new Rue de Rennes, in the middle of the square which 
opens opposite the French Institute. 


KInG VICTOR EMANUEL has deposited among the 
Neapolitan archives two hundred bundles, hitherto kept 
secret, containing several thousand documents of historical 
value, relating in part to the reign of Charles V. 


AvuGuSsTE ComTE’s followers will learn with interest, if 
not with surprise, that members of his family have taken 
his will into the French courts, endeavoring to break it, on 
the ground that he was of unsound mind. 


M. EvGENE ForcabeE, the eminent French journalist and 
historian, best known in this country perhaps by his numer- 
ous contributions through twenty-five years or more to Le 
Revue des Deux Mondes, isin such a lamentable condition 











that it became necessary last month to remove him toa 
private lunatic asylum, 
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GHTH VOLUME. 


With No. 180, for Saturday, July 4, the Eighth Volume of THE ROUND TABLE will be begun. The Journal will shortly be 


enlarged and otherwise greatly improved. 


Terms: Six dollars per annum, in advance; for two years, ten dollars, in 


advance. Clubs of five, twenty-two dollars and a half, in advance. Remit by draft or Post-office order payable to 





THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 





“ Peerless among Perfumes."’—Thisiswhat 
the ladies say of Phalon’s Fior pk Mayo. Science has caught the 
breath of the flower and embalmed it in the finest extract that ever diffused 
fragrance through the salons of fashion. It is exquisite, permanent—a 
supreme toilet triumph. 





Lorillard’s Yacht Club Smoking Tobacco 
contains orders which entitle the finders to genuine meerschaum pipes, 
carved after an original and appropriate design by Kaldenberg & Son, 
who warrant every pipe as being of the best material. The Yacht Club 
Tobacco is sold everywhere. Pipes are delivered from our store, 20 
Chambers Street, New York. 





PARENT’S PRIZE PAIN PAINT. 
Professional People 
Patronize Pain Paint. 
Preachers Praise Pain Paint. 
Physicians Prescribe Pain Paint. 
Poor People Prove 
Pain Paint Practically. 
Papers Push Pain Paint. 
Press Propels Pain Paint. 
Patients Proclaim 
Pain Paint Potential. 
Pain Paint Prostrates, Purgative Pills. 
Pain Paint Prevents Pain. 
Pain Paint Procures Practical Peace. 
Pain Paint Puzzles Petulant Phools. 
People Purchase Pain Paint. 
Posters Proclaim Pain Paint. 
Pain Paint Punishes Plasters, Pills, Powders. 
Pure Pain Paint Proves Practical, Powerful. 
Pain Paint 25 and socents, $1, $3, $5, and $3 per Bottle. 
Pain Paint sold everywhere by D ruggists, 
And tested free of cost at 


DR. WOLCOTT’S Office, 
z70 Chatham Square, and 553 Broadway, New York. 


CAUTION. 





We call attention to the fact that /mitations of our fine ELECTRO- 
PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality. These goods are offered 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 
can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus; 


Trade-Mark ) Stamped on 

- or Plas se of 
ectro-Plate. gM Mayo, 

Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 
this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 


Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- 
Jield Plate. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. 


every article, 





The Gorham Ware indisputably superior 
to the finest Sheffield Plate. For sale at retail by 


STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street, 
Up Starrs. 


THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 

SCALE OF TERMS FOR THE ROUND TABLE. 
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“ * Cometh. ~ . e ‘ ° ° ° 3 5° 

“a year, clergymen and teachers, . a A 400 
(No deduction for less than one year.) 





Five copies 1 year, . ° ° : 3 . . 22 50 





AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 


Now REApy: 


The June Number of the Free-Trade Newspaper, the Organ of the 
AMERICAN FREE-TRADE LEAGUE, 


THE FREE-TRADER; 
AN ADVOCATE OF THE TRUE INTERESTS OF LABOR, 


Containing Original Articles by Prof. Amasa Walker, Prof. John Bas- 
com, Sydney Howard Gay, Dr. Joshua Leavitt, and other able writers. 
Reports, Selected Matter, etc. Annual Membership—$2. Single copy 
10 cents, to be had of News-dealers generally. 

Orrice, 72 Broadway, New York. 


ONE OUNCE OF COLD 


Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in B. T. Bassirt’s 
Lion Correz. This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically, 
under letters patent from the United States Government. All the 
Aroma is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. Every 
family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per cent. stronger than other 
pure Coffee. One can in every twenty contains a Onz DoLtar Green- 





BACK. For sale everywhere. If your grocer does not keep this Coffee, 
and will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the factory. 
8. T. BABBITT, 





64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS, JUST READY. 
FIRST: 


A VOLUME BY REV. NEWMAN HALL, D.D., 


Embracing Sermons preached in this country, a history of the famous 
Surrey Chapel, and Rowland Hill, its first pastor ; together with some 
choice sacred poetry ; the whole volume having been prepared and revised 
by Dr. Hall especially for publication in this country. It will contain an 
elegant Steel-Plate Likeness of Dr. Hall. 

One vol, 12mo, cloth, price $1 75. 


Congregationalist. 

The great popularity of Newman Hall in this country has created a de- 
mand for his sermons which is likely to be supplied, both in a legitimate 
and illegitimate manner. An authorized edition, revised by himself, and 
of whose profits he will havea share, will soon be issued by Messrs. Shel- 
don & Co., of New York, who have made arrangements for that purpose 
honorable to themselves and satisfactory to Mr. Hall. All the friends 
of this distinguished man should practically befriend him by patronizing 
only those issues of his sermons which he endorses. 


SECOND: 


SELF-MADE. 


By Mrs. E. A. WELTY. 


One volume 12mo, price $1 50. 


This is a most interesting story, founded on fact. Under the dress of ceived in New York, at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, 20 Nassau Street, 
fiction it gives the wonderful history of one of our public men who, from | and by JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 59 Wall Street, and by the 


the most obscure origin, rose to a prominent position in the councils of his 
country. 





THOUSAND NOW READY 
OF THE 
GREATEST NOVEL OF THE SEASON: 
STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


By Mrs. Epwarps, 


THE FourRTH 


AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered at PAR. They pay 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will be re- 


Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United States. 


Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be ob- 
tained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be 


sent free on application. 


600 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED, 
AND THE 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 
WILL BE COMPLETED IN 1870. 
The means provided for construction have proved ample, and there is 


no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the enterprise. The 


Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


pany an 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 

New and improved coaches run through without change between NEW 
YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 
Express trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
as follows : 

7.30 A.M., Day Express, 10 A.M., Express Mail, 

5.30 P.M., Night Express, 6.30 v.M., Night Express, daily, 

In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 
Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 
From BuFFALo, 5 A.M., Day Express ; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail ; 2.35 
p.M., Lightning Express ; 7.35 Pp.M., Night Express, daily ; 11.20 P.M., 
Night Express. 
From Dunkirk, 7.30 A.M., Express Mail: 5.50 p.m., Night Express ; 


9.50 P.M., Cincinnati Express. 


From SALAMANCA, 10 A.M., Express Mail; 3.25 p.M., Lightning Ex- 


press ; 7.45 P.M., Night Express; 11.55 p.M., Cincinnati Express. 


Running through to New York without change. 
The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 


accompany all night trains. 


Tap tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
of connecting lines. 

WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 
H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 





A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 
New York, May 25, 1868. 





Author of Archie Lovell, etc., etc. One vol. 8vo. Elegantly illustrated 
with six full-page Illustrations, printed on tinted paper, by Mooney, the 
celebrated Wood-cut Printer. Price, bound in cloth, $2; paper, $1 25. 


From the Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Edwards has put the seal to her name in Steven Lawrence, Yeo- 
man. That serial buoyed up THe GALAxy on the stream of popular 
favor for a twelvemonth, and now, in book form, in large type and finely 





ill d, it is published by Sheldon & Co., of New York, and is pro- 
nounced the best novel of the season. 
Hartford Courant. 


Of Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, we have nothing to say but good. It is 
one of the very best of the novels which have found their way to our 
table this year. 

Ohio Farmer. 

American readers have been sipping and nibbling away at this great 
work of Mrs, Edwards while it was coming in liberal monthly instal- 
ments through the pages of THe GALaxy, and now the literary feasters 
may sit down toa full board and have their fill of one of the best tales 
of the season. 

Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


MAN: 
WHERE, WHENCE, AND WHITHER. 


Being a Glance at Man in his Natural History Relations. 


By Davin Pace, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., author of Past and Present, 
Life of the Globe, Philosophy of Geology, Geology for General 
Readers, etc., etc. Tinted paper, 12mo, about 200 pages, extra 
cloth, bevelled edges, price $1 50. 

This very remarkable book is one which is destined to exert a striking 
influence on the current of human thought, relative to the natural history 
of man. *As bold-as Darwin, and treating of a kindred subject, Dr. Page 
is even more interesting, because he writes upon a topic which more in- 
timately concerns the human race. 


*,* Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 





NEw WorKs Just PUBLISHED. 





A New and Peculiar Novel. 


TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND OF ALETHI- 
THERAS. 

This work, by an experienced prose-writer whose name is a profound 
secret, takes the very widest range in its sarcastic philosophy, and com- 
bines with the humorous adventures of genuine travel the interest of a fic- 
titious tale of passion. It is full of truth, though satirical ; and satirical, 
because it is so full oftruth. It is printed in the usual style of our press, 
and put at the moderate price of $1 75. 12mo, of over 400 pages moroc- 
co, cloth bevelled. Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


BIANCA CAPELLO: 
A Tragedy. By LauGuTon Ossorn. 


1amo, 212 pages, uncut, bevelled edges, extra cloth. 
Price $1 50. 





MOORHEAD, BOND & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


quite the most celebrated for its mineral virtues. For Pamphlets, with 


phia; Coteman & Rocers, Baltimore; Purcett & Lapp, Richmond; 


ROCKBRIDCE ALUM SPRINGS, VA., 
OPEN JUNE 1, 1868. 
This is ene of the most beautiful Summer Resorts in Virginia, and 


Maps of Railroad routes, and all particulars, apply to HeGeMan & Co., 
New York; Weexs & Potter, Boston; Wygetu & Bros., Philadel- 


or by mail as above. 
FRAZIER & RANDOLPH, Proprietors. 





Book Agents Wanted for Howland’s Life of 
GENERAL GRANT, as a Soldier and a Statesman. An accurate History 
of his Military and Civil Career. One large octavo vol. of 650 pages, 
finely illustrated. Agents will find this the Book to sell at the present 
time. The largest commission given. We employ no Genemal Agents, 
and offer extra ind ts te . Agents will see the advantage 
of dealing directly with the publishers. For circulars and terms address 


J. B. BURR & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 








The subscriber receives from Europe per every steamer a large assort- 


ment of 

RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
in all languages and every department of literature, suitable for Gentle- 
men’s Private Libraries, and offers them for sale at very low prices for 
cash. 
Catalogues of the same are published from time to time, with the 
lowest cash price annexed, and which will be forwarded to any address, 
gratis, on application to the subscriber. 
A. L. LUYSTER 

(Late T. W. Reve), 


IMPORTER OF LONDON BOOKS, 
138 Fulton Street, New York. 


AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU. 
AN AGENCY FOR AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, 
LECTURERS, LYCEUMS, ETC., ETC.; AND FOR THE 
EXECUTION OF ALL KINDS OF LITERARY COMMIS- 
SIONS. 





The American Literary Bureau is now approaching its third year, 
and the success which has heretofore attended its efforts as a Literary 
Commission House is such as to encourage its managers to enlarge its 
functions. 

The Bureau now undertakes: 


I.—To gather Facts and Statistics upon all subjects, and to present 
them in an intelligent form, either for literary or business pur- 


poses. 

II.—To furnish Printers’ Estimates, and to supervise the publication 
of works. ‘ 
III.—To receive Manuscripts, either for sale to a publisher or to be 
read for a Critical Opinion. 
IV.—To supply Translations of Books and Documents, and to write 
letters and Sin various languages, composing the same 
when desired. 
va secure Lecturers for Lyceums, and Engagements for Lec- 
urers. 

VI.—To provide Editors for Newspai and Articles for Dail 
Pertodical Journals. aan nent seta 
VII.—To provide Correspondents for Newspapers, especi for Wash- 
ington, New York, Paris, and London. va 
VIII.—To select or purchase Books for Private Parties or for Libraries, 
and to for Rare and Old Editions. . 
1X.—To perform every species of literary work that is of a respectable 
nature, including t careful editing of manuscript, the prepara- 
tion of essays, the writing of special articles and pamphlets, as 
well as the eran 3 up of circulars and prospectuses, and the 
execution of such other commercial commissions as come within 
the legitimate scope of the Bureau. 





In general, the Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Com- 


mission is undertaken. Th t ith 
Es coal enti toandcd ¢ subsequent charges vary in accordance wi 


For circulars address 
The American Literary Bureau, 








60 Duane Street, New York. 


NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 
THROUCH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 


VIA 
PANAMA RAILROAD. 


NEW SAILING ARRANGEMENT. 
THE 5TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MoNTH, 
Or the day before when these dates fall on Sunday, from Pier No. 46 
North River, foot of King Street, at noon. 


June 5, Steamship Santiago de Cuba, connecting with new Steam- 
ship Oregonian. 

June 20, Steamship Guiding Star, connecting with new Steamship 
Nebraska. 
These Steamships are expressly fitted for this trade, and are snsur- 

sed for Safety, Speed, Elegance, and Comfort, and their Rates for 
assage and Freight will a/ways deas low as by any other line. 
For further particulars address the undersigned at Pier No. 46 North 
River, foot of King Street, New York. 

D. N. CARRINGTON, Agent. 

Wm. H. Wess, President. 


Cuar.es Dana, Vice-President, 54 Exchange Place. 


J. SABIN, 
BOOKSELLER, 84 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Is now issuing a catalogue of a portion of his large miscellaneous stock of 
English and American books. It will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 2 cent stamp. Also ready, a catalogue of Scientific Publications. 
American publisher of Hazlitt’s Hand-book of Early English Litera- 
ture. Large and small paper copies for sale. Sabin’s Dictionary of Books 
Relating to America, 5 parts now ready. 


MR. FRANCIS’S BOOKSTORE 
Removed from Broadway to 
ASTOR PLACE, 
Under the MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
An extensive stock of new and old Books at reasonable prices. Priced 








Catalogues, issued from time to time, forwarded to any address. 





FOUNTAIN’S 


IMPROVED PLANCHETTE. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
The Greatest and most Wonderful ParLor AMUSEMENT of the Age, 
affording Amusement and Study for Old and Young. 
Showing the wonderful power of “ Mind over Matter.” 
This little board, being controlled only by Magneto-Electric influence, 
will Write distinct and intelligible Answers to Questions (mental or oral) 
while under the magnetic influence. 
Directions FoR UsE ACCOMPANY EACH Boarp, 
Price $2. Sent by mail to any address. 
BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
42 John Street, New York. 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED a0 PER CENT. AT 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 
87 & 8 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL ; 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Woed; Parlor Furniture, French, Oil 
Finish ; Sideboards and Extension Tables ; Spring and Hair Mattresses ; 
Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 


We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union and defy com- 
petition. 





132 Nassau Street, New York. 


All Goods guaranteed as represented. . 


a 
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